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EXTRACTS. 
THE MALADY CALLED THE GOITRES. 


“ ] MUST not omit noticing a me- 
lancholy infirmity, and, I may fay, a 
woful impediment to beauty, which 
affects a confiderable number of the 
inhabitants (of the Lower Vallais), call. 
ed the gottres, which is an excreicence 
in the neck,—an appearance the moft 
unfightly and difgufting that can be 
imagined. This is attributed, by many 
of the faculty, to a fwelling of the 
glands; and by others to a tumour, or 
morbid fwelling, produced by an al- 
inoft total relaxation in the nervous 
fyftem, or in the conftitutions of the 
miferable beings who are thus afflicted. 

“ But the caufe of this evil is pro- 
‘bably partly phyfical, and partly mo- 
ral; and thufe who are the moft’aflia- 
ed are named Cretins. Bor a more 
-Compicte account Of this fubject, fee 


the works of Meffis. Haller, Tiffot, 
and Graner, 

* Theie Cretins are pofitively jn 
fuch a degree of brutifhnefs, or mental 
imbecility, that they not -only are 
fhocking to humanity, but fill the mind 
with fentiments of horror, combined 
with pity, at viewing a fellow-creature 
thus degraded and afflicted. There 
are fome, even, who have this loath. 
fome difeafe to fuch excefs, that their 
goitres hang half way down their body, 
fo that it is impoffible to difcern the 
paffage from the head to the body; 
others, again, have feveral of thefe 
fwellings, joined or united, as it were, 
together, and are, if poffible, ftill more 
hideous and difgufting. 

“ Thefe miferable beings have, in ge. 
neral, a yellow and fickly countenance; 
their flefh flabby and livid ; the tongue 
extremely thick, fo that they cannot 
articulate, but make a croaking noife; 
the features deformed; the eyes in 
flamed, with a look of languor and 
heavinefs ; walking with great difficuls 
ty, and fo exceffively indolent, that 
even in the abfolute want of common 
neceflaries they require affiftance, and 
oftentimes to be fed with a {poon, like 
a new-born infant. Thofe who are not 
fo feverely attacked, render themfelves 
fometimes ufeful in menial capacities; 
and there have been inftances of their 
marrying, and children refulting from 
thefe marriages: but what is more re 
markable, this dreadful malady feldom 
makes its appearance till the unfor- 
tunate victims (if one may fo call age 
are feven or eight years of age, am 
then it goes on gradually increafing til 
the age of puberty; for till then it is 
feldom known to reign to any violent 
degree. Some phyficians’ have bec 
led to attribute the origin of this com 
plaint to the melted ice and fnow, 
which the people of the country drink; 
others, again, to the felenitic and al 
careous particles with which the wate 
is impregnated; but many, I think, 

with greater appearance of probability, 
fuppofe it to be in a great mealur 
owing to the noxious effluvia, which 
proceed from the marfhes and {wamp] 
grounds that generally lie at the bot 
tom of the deep valleys of the Alp 
added to the want. of circulation 
the: air, and the intenfe heat expt 
rienced during the fummer months, # 
at Maurienne in Savoy, the city 0 
Aofta, &c. where that infixmity rei” 
Monilieur 
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Monfieur de Sauffure judicioufly ob- 
ferves, that goitres are unknown in the 
Alps, wherever the elevation exceeds 
three thoufand feet aboye the level of 
the fea. It may, however, be pre- 
fumed that this complaint in fome 
meafure depends on the nature of the 
bodies of the individuals themfelves, 
fince, in the fame valleys, they are not 
all equally affected. Thefe poor 
wretches, with their deplorable appear- 
ance, are by no means mifchievous; 
put on the contrary, meek and humble 
to an extreme,—for innocence and tor- 
pitude feem to be their chief charac- 
teriftics. They are even, I may add, 
beloved, and waited on with care and 
attention by the reft of the inhabitants, 
who, from religious ideas, as well as 
from their natural goodnefs ef charac- 
ter, confider thefe inoffenfive beings as 
predeftined by heaven to be guarded 


by that malady from fin and future. 


unifhment. I have often had occa- 
fon to witnefs mothers fending their 
children to help and comfort thofe who 
were incapable of doing any thing for 
themfelves, telling them, at the fame 
time—‘ They will pray for you, my 
‘children; and thew prayers muft be 
‘heard, for they are faints on earth.’ 
And thus the maternal mandate, dic- 
tated by religion and compaffion, was 
no fogner ifflued than cheerfully com- 
plied, with :—a forcible and convincing 
proof that true principles of religion 
(let that religion be what it may) not 
only wonderfully tend towards reliev- 
ing our perfonal afflictions, but infpire 
us with the proper defire of pouring 
the balm of comfort into the wounds 
ofthe unfortunate.” P. 136. 


THE HOSPITAL OF THE GREAT ST. 
BERNARD. 


“CONTIGUOUS to the high road, 
two {mall buildings have been erected, 
which are vaulted, and called the Hof- 
nays One of them ferves as a refuge 
or travellers of every defcription, there 
being at all times fire, bread, wine, 
and cheefe, regularly, brought by a 
brother monk, who, during tempeftu- 
ous weather, regularly vifits this build- 
ing, which is diftant three miles from 
the hofpice or convent, built on the 
fummit of the mountain, where the 
traveller of the Alps is at all times 
received, and where the monks, by 


 aflording a comfortable fhelter from 


the inclemency of their frozen regions, 
have preferved the lives of many. 

“ Thefe monks, who are in general 
called Maronnier, “or Ho/pitalier, in 
fa&t a kind of Auguftine friars, are 


emoftly ftrong and robuft, perfectly 


well acquainted with every part of the 
mountain, for which reafon they are 
chofen to protect travellers during the 
great falls of fnow and the avalanches, 


‘when they are oftentimes under the 


neceflity of digging them out, at the 
depth of even twenty feet. For this 
purpofe ‘a large dog, not unlike the 
Newfoundland, is kept at the convent, 
who regularly accompanies thefe cha- 
ritable beings, and by. means of his 
fcent difcovers the poor wretches who 
are apparently loft; then the friars 
(even the fuperiors, for in time of dan- 
ger none are exempt) dig till they 
fucceed in extricating the unfortunate 
perfon, who, if not too late, has every 
aff tance adminiftered, and is conveyed 
to the convent, where the greateft care 
is taken of him till perfectly recovered. 
Should it be neceflary to amputate, 
the operation is performed with the 
greateft humanity, and the utmoft ten- 
dernefs is fhown while in the hofpice ; 
but if, on the contrary, the patients 
be paft’ recovery, they are removed to 
the fecond building, noticed above, 
called the traveller’s cimeti@re, or bu- 
rying-place, where each individual is 
placed in his clothes, that he may be 
the eafier known; and fo intenfe is the 
cold in this frozen region the whole 
year round, and of courfe fo very un- 
favourable to putrefaction, that, the 
laft time I croffed the Great St. Ber- 
nard, there were bodies which had 
been remaining two years, without the 
leaft appearance of being disfigured. 
At half a league from this melancholy 
abode, the road croffes the Drance, 
which takes its fource at no great dif- 
tance from, the bridge there thrown 
actofs ; for the fummit of the pafs is 
the point of feparation between the 
waiters which fall into the Adriatic fea, 
and thofe which throw themfelves into 
the Mediterranean. 

“ Previous to reaching the convent, 
the afcent is -fo extremely fteep, that 
one may almoft call it abrupt, and 
nearly covered with immenfe pieces of 
rock; but what muft appear fingular, 
though a circumftance on record in 
the convent, is, that a woman, fixty 
years of age, returning from fome of 
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the neighbouring hamlets, having been 
overtaken by a ftorm, fought refuge 
under one of thofe rocks, which in an 
inftant, bya fudden guft of wind, was 
totally covered with fnow, and the 
good woman buried twelve feet deep. 
In this fituation fhe lay fix-and-thirty 
hours, till difcovered by the before- 
mentioned dog, when fhe was taken 
to the convent, and abfolutely recor 
vered. 

“ Near this inftitution is a wall of 
amazing thicknefs, which fhelters fome 
fmall buildings thereunto belonging 
from the avalanches, or falls of fnow, 
from the neighbouring mountains. To 
this fucceeds an efplanade, or plain, 
that commands a {mall lake, of confi- 
derable depth, on the edge of which 
ftands the convent, the dreary and 
arid appearance of which, as well as 
every furrounding object, added to the 


diforder and general confufion which . 


exifts, give a moft forcible idea of 
chaos, or nature in a ftate of abfolute 
fterility,—for all is barrennefs and ftag- 
nation, nothing like vegetation: it is, 
however, a fpot confecrated to hu- 
manity, religion, and hofpitality, where 
their votaries have fought an afylum, 
and practife the Chriftian virtues with 
the greateft energy, enthufiafm, and 
difintereftednefs.” P. 150. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CONVENT OF 
THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 


« THE convent, more commonly 
called hofpice, from indifcriminately 
giving refuge and fhelter to every indi- 
vidual who travels that way, when 
overtaken by want, fatigue, or ftrefs 
of weather, 1s of freeftone, containing 
a number of apartments and beds, to 
which is annexed a handfome chapel, 
where the fervice is regularly perform- 
ed by the friars. This building ap- 
pears, from Simlar, the hiftorian, to 
have been founded in the tenth cen- 
tury, by one St. Bernard de Manthon, 
at that time a regular canon, and arch- 
deacon of Aofta. Animated by fenti- 
ments of humanity, that worthy cha- 
racter, who was a defcendant of one 
of the moft ancient families of Savoy, 
caufed this convent to be erected, at 
his own expenfe, on the fummit of the 
mountain, till then called Joux, or 
Jovis, for the affiftance and reception 
of travellers, who might be forced to 
crofs that frozen region of the Alps; 
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and at the fame time annexed to 
funds fufficient for the completion of 
the eftablifhment. He at firft began } 
fixing only a certain number of Auguf. 
tine friars ; but foon after retired there 
himfelf, in order to fuperintend, watch, 
and encourage by his example, the 
execution of the rules he had planned 
for the relief of the poor, as well as to 
afford a comfortable afylum to+thof 
who might need affiftance. For this 
pious act, the pontiff Alexander Jf, 
conferred on him the dignity of prevét, 
with the privilege of being crofiered 
and mitred as a bifhop. This acknow. 
ledgment of the virtue of the founder, 
and of the merit of the undertaking, 
foon infpired feveral of the European 
princes and grandees, who, fenfible of 
the great ufe of the inftitution, vied with 
each other in donations, in order to 
maintain it according to the original 
plan; fo that, in fact, it fo infenfibly 
and rapidly increafed in wealth, that 
in 1460 it had not lefs than fourfcore 
livings in its poffeffiony befides landed 
property in Piedmont, Savoy, Swit 
zerland, Sicily, Germany, and even 
England. 

“ Unfortunately, however, we fee 
in this inftitution, far removed, as 
might be fuppofed, from the vices of 
the world, that neither foil nor region 
is proof againft the corrupting influence 
of riches, that bane of virtues and 
confequently of happinefs,—properly 
termed by the poet irritamenta malo 
rum; for, from the arid fummits of 
the frozen Alps to the fruitful fmiling 
plains of Europe, all are alike! and 
how many are to be found whom even 
profufion cannot fatisfy! Such was 
the cafe here; for in confequence of 
the abundance of wealth and high de- 
gree of power which this inftitution 
had acquired, ambition, with its dif- 

uieting train, jealoufy and contentions 
fot pre-eminence, ‘foon began to dif 
traé the community, and had ee | 
proved fatal to the eftablifhment itfelt. 
To this may be added, as an accumu- 
lation of misfortunes, and by which 
their exiftence feemed threatened, that 
the pope, having once granted to the 
prevot the title or dignity of comman- 
datory, he, forfooth, thought himfelf 
authorized to defert the convent, and 
take up his refidence in a large city, 
where, from diffipation, negligenct, 
and donations to his family, which 
were of courfe imitated by his fol 
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{owers, the immenfe property belong- 
ing to the inftitution was foon found 
to be almoft expended. Nor was it 
till the year 1589 that the friars were 
youfed fram their ftupor, who, in 
confequence of long and warm debates, 
compelled the prevéts in future, on 
ain of forfeiting their appointment, to 
refide continually at the convent. 

« This meafure, though excellent 
in itfelf, and at that time extremely 
neceflary, could not however retrieve 
the landed property, and vaft fums of 
money, heretofore alienated by the 
ptevots; and the community foon 
found it impratticable to follow the 
original rules, as dictated by St. Ber- 
nard, for want of fufficient funds. In 
addition to this calamity, frefh diftreds 
arofe, by the Duke of Savoy’s lofing 
the Pays-de-Vaud, the Pays-de-Gex, 
and the Vallais, in which they had ftill 
confiderable poffeffions. ‘This unfore- 
fen misfortune foon forced them to 
determine on fending fome of their 
community, yearly, to Italy, France, 
Switzerland, and Germany, in queft 
of donations,—-a circumftance they 
haye had no reafon to repent of; for 
they were, and are ftill, fo fuccefsful 
(this cuftom being continued), that, 
from their own acknowledgment, they 
are at prefent enabled t6 follow, with- 
out the leaft deviation, the original 
intention of fuccouring, indifcrimi- 
nately, every traveller that croffes this 
tremendous pafs, without regard to 
religion, rank, or fex. Thefe acts of 
beneficence become the more merito- 
rious, and fhow the excellent regula- 
tions and great economy of their pre- 
fent' fyftem, that though every article 
of provifion, &c. muft be unavoidably 


brought from the foot of the mountain * 


on mules, owing to the arid and defo- 
late tate of their fituation, not having 
even a blade of grafs, or the leaft ap- 
pearance of vegetation, for the fpace 
of five or fix miles round, both north 
and fouth, fo that nature feems totally 
dead, yet are thefe venerable men in- 
defatigable in their purfuits, and have 
their bread, wine, butter, milk, hay; 
ftraw, and even wood for firing, thus 
conveyed, although it occafions infinite 
labour and great expenfe. They have 
likewife one hundred and twenty cows 
belonging to the convent, which, dt- 
riagthe f{ummer months, ‘graze in one 
of their meadows, about {ix miles dif- 
tant; and though their produce in 
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butter muft of* courfe be confiderable, 
yet it is not found adequate to the 
confumption of the houfe. But the 
object which they moftly complain of, 
and which becomes heavily expenfive, 
is the wood : thirty mules are regularly 
employed, four months in the year, in 
fetching it from the bafis of the moun- 
tain; and, confidering the fmall quan- 
tities ench time conveyed by ‘thofe 
animals, and the number of fires inva- 
riably kept up’ the whole year round, 
this article is a heavy charge to the 
community, and accounts for their not 
baking in the convent. They have 
their bread made five miles off, in the 
hamlet of Auxicres. The provifions 
likely to be met with in the houfe, and 
indeed the only ones that can be pre- 
ferved good for any time, confift in 
falt meats, dried fruits, and vegetables, 
with different forts of Italian pafte, 
fuch as maccaroni, vermicelli, &c. all 
excellent of their kind; butas for frefh 
meats, they never can remain long in 
that ftate, owing to the extreme rarity 
of the air. 
“ Before concluding this defcription, 
I fhall give my reader fome idea of the 
different functions or dignities exer- 
cifed by the friars, who may affuredly, 
by their religion and virtues, be deem- 
ed ornaments to humanity. The firft 
of thefe, as before noticed, is ftyled 
the prevdt, chofen by a majority of 
votes from amoug the community: he 
muft, however, have employed his 
youth in every act of hoipitality to- 
wards the relief of the unfortunate tra- 
veller of the Alps; and of courfe, at 
the time of being chofen, is in general 
old and infirm; for which reafon, fince 
the late regulations have been eftablifh- 
ed, he is allowed to refide at Martig- 
nie, which, the reader may recollect, 
is feated at the bafis of the mountain, 
where the chapter has ftill a houfe and 
fome church-lands belonging to it.— 
This howffe, or rather chateau, likewife 
ferves for an afylum to the reft of the 
friars, whom age and infirmity prevent 
from living on the top of the mountain. 
The feeond in rank may be deemed 
the Prieur Clauftral, who is expected 
to be a refident in the convent, and is 
charged with the adminiftration of the 
community. Thirdly, the Sac: rtain, 
who fuperintends the eare of the cha- 
pel, whichis well decorated, though 
on fo barren a fpot; for the altar, m 
particular, exhibits marble columns of 
exquifite 
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exquifite workmanfhip, which muft 
have coft immenfe labour and expenfe, 
merely for their conveyance hither. 
Fourthly; the Celerier, or Procurateur, 
who has the care of providing, giving 
out the provifions, and alfo of tranf- 
‘acting the external bufinefs of the 
houfe. Fifthly, the Father Clavandier, 
who diftributes the neceffary wine and 
liquors to travellers, as well as the 
commanity at large. And, fixthly, 
the Father Infirmier, to whom the care 
of the fick is confided, and who mutt 
confeguently underftand furgery and 
medicine. 

“ The number of friars who now 
form the community is five-and-twen- 
ty, twelve of whom are to be conftant- 
ly refident in the convent, and the reft 
either at the different curacies belong- 
ingéo the chapter, which are generally 
filled by the eldeft, or elfe on their 
travels in queft of donations. The 
above charges or functions do not, 
however, in the leaft prevent them 
from rendering every affiftance in time 
of danger, or during the grand paflages, 
which are thofe timesin the year when 
bufinefs renders the mountain more 
frequented; for, with the greatett 
philanthropy, do they all, indifcrimi- 
nately, lend a helping hand to the un- 
fortunate, and pay a generous tribute 
to fuffering humanity, by adminifter- 
ing every comfart to thé unhappy 
bemg who appears overcome with 
fatigue, cold, or laffitude ; and every 
individual, -let hic fituaticn be what it 
may, gnects with kind and generous 
treatment ; and all are, with equal at- 
tention, lodged, fed, and attended to, 
gratis, as long as neceflity obliges them 
to ftay. A large comfortable apart- 
inent is allotted for the poor; while 
thofe who make a more decent appear- 
ante remain with the community, and 
. ealattheir table during their refidence. 
Surely, then, too much praife cannot 
he given to the founder of fach an in- 
K.tution, as well as to the zeal, inde- 
fatigable care, and extreme humanity, 
of thefe refpectable men, from whom 

J have not only experienced the kindeft 
“ataention, but have witneffed the dan- 
gers they run in refcuing from the 
fnow the unfortunate traveller. ‘I can- 
not bat exprefs a hope, that, whatever 
* changes the religious and political fyf- 
tems of Europe may undergo, this in- 
flitution, as to its great object, will 
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not be abolifhed. Yet, with all thep 
precautions, {carcely a year pafles with, 
out fome, and indeed I may add many 
individuals perifhing while croffing this 
paflage, which may ‘certainly be re 
garded as one of the higheft of the 
Alps; and many, though they may 
not be totally given up to death’s cold 
embrace, are frequently found with 
their limbs fo frozen, as to require am. 
putation,—a_circumftance which, to 
thofe who are unacquainted with the 
country, and the number of perfons 
who annually pafs, muft naturally ap. 
pear dreadful, and create melancholy 
reflections; but when it is confidered, 
that, one year with the other, no lef 
than five-and-twenty thoufand travel. 
lers, moftly Italian and German, a@y. 
ally crofs this mountain, the aftonif}. 
ment ceafes, and it in fact becomes 
wonderful that the lives of fo many ar 
preferved, as appears by the accout 
of the friars.”  P.154. 


THE BATHS OF LOICHE, 


“ THE baths of Loiche, or Lon 
cher-bed, as they are fometimes called, 
are fituate in a valley, rich in paftug, 
at the bafis of Mont Gemmi, though 
furrounded by lofty rocks, covered 
with permanent fnow. ‘This fpot is 
furnithed with a tolerabdly good in, 
and feveral wooden houies, moft of 
which are for the accommodation of 
ftrangers. Nearly in the centre of this 
little village is an extenfive bafin, which 
ferves as a refervoir to the drain ke 
longing to the fuperior fprings, of 
which there are twelve, at’ about: 
mile and a half from the inn. Bui, 
what is fingular, though thefe {prings 
are placed at the foot of an immeti 
rock, which ferves as a fupport tothe 
great glacier of Gemmi, yet, conti 
guous to their fource, the ftate of thei 
temperature raifes the mercury ia Fal- 
renheit’s thermometer to one hundred 
and twenty degrees,—a circumftance 
which, had I not, in the courfe of my 

- travels, feen molten lava running dow 
the fides of Vefuvius when its fummt 
was covered with fnow, would doub- 
lefs have furprifed me. 

“ Thefe fprings, which all together 
yield about five or fix cubic inches 
water, ferve to fill four large baths, 
divided into four regular fquares, % 
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Je of containing five-and-twenty or. 
thirty perfons each. The water has a 
frong fulphureous fmell, which eva- 
porates or lofes itfelf if take a any dif- 
fance. It is deemed efficacious for 
many complaints, as the fpleen, hyfte- 
rics, feurvy, &c. and is accounted a 

ht ftrengthener of the ftomach. But 
a moft fingular virtue which attends it, 
and which muft not pafs unnoticed, is 
that of reftoring life and cclour to 
flowers and vegetables, let them be 
ever fo withered or dead, when thrown 
into it; although, from the heat of 


the water, it might naturally be fup- 


pofed to have a contrary eflect; but 
fo it is; and no otherwife can I ac- 
count for it, than from the particles of 
neutral and alkaline falts with which 
the water is impregnated. Clofe to 
the baths begins the afcent to Mont 
Gemmi, which is neither lefs curiqus 
nor Wonderful than the former, being 
likewife cut in the main rock for the 
face of feven or eight miles, in a con- 
thual zig-zag, and nearly every.where 
covered by the rock itfeli This afto- 
nithing undertaking was completed by 
order of the ftates of Berne and the re- 
public of Vallais, at the beginning of 
the prefent century; for, as this pafs, 
which is as ftupendous as the Great 
St. Bernard, is mach frequented by 
the mercantile people of the country, 
and thofe who vifit the baths of Loiche, 
thefe ftates found theinfelves equally 
interefted in opening this paflage, 
though ftill paffable only on mules or 
on foot, owing to the frequent falling 
of fome parts of the mountains that 
ftand contiguous to the road; which 
circumftance has prevented it being 
entirely finifhed on the Swifs fide. 

“ This tremendous mountain is as 
curious in its conftruction as in the he- 
terogeneity of its ftrata. Its nucleus 
appears to be partly granite, and partly 
quartzofe, micaceous rock ; but, what 
feemed moft remarkable, near its fum- 
mt I obferved calcareous ftrata, of 
five feet thicknefs, in which were im- 
bedded a vaft quantity of foflils, moftly 
cochliti and anorhie,—a very convin- 
cing proof of the extreme height of the 
€a at the time it fubmerged our con- 
tinents, fince thofe fame ftrata are now 
feven thoufand fect above: the prefent 
level of thé fea. At no great diftance 
from the top of the moutitain are alfo 
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found fulphur, vitriol, and vitriolic 
pyrites, befides a mine of filver ore, 
which’ is not worked, though appa- 
rently verg rich: there likewife ftands 
an hofpital, but fmall; and a deep 
lake, the drain of which is unknown. 
From the higheft part of the mountain, 
called Point Daubin, thé profpect is 
both fublime and magnificent, for the 
eye wanders weiftward, on an exten- 
five glacier, that ftretches in an eafy 
afcent for the fpace of five miles; 
while, on the oppofite fide, the whole 
length of the valley of the Rhéne is 
diftinguifhable, with the Great St. 
Bernard at its head, Mont Velan, and 
the reft of the frozen chain which fepa- 
rates the Vallais from Italy, forming a 
noble aipect ; whereas, eaft and north, 
the view totally changes, and all is 
defolate and melancholy ; for nothing 
but iramenfe fragments of rock, piled 
mountains high, one on the other, 
fread abroad, and ftrongly evince the 
dreadful convulfions of nature which 
this mountain has doubtlefs experien- 
ced at fome very diftant period. 

* About two miles and a hglf from 
the baths of Loiche I gained the bafis 
of rocks on which ftands the village of 
Albinen, where ladders are placed, 
from rock to rock, in the fame manner 
as were originally near the baths. This 
village, which is fituate in the midft of 
an extenfive plain or bafin, nine hun- 
dred feet at leaft above the valley of 
Loiche, is large and populous, the in- 
habitants being healthy and comfort- 
able; and though there is no other 
way of accefs to them than by the lad- 
ders above defcribed, it is neverthelefs 
much frequented; and, asa proof of 
what I advance, I fhall here mention 
what I was witnefs to, and which may 
doubtlefs be depended on. At the 
moment I was preparing to afcend, I 
obferved, five hundred feet above me, 
a woman, perched as it were on one 
of the ladders, carrying a pail on her 
head, and two youths foltowing. From 
the extreme diftance they were at, they 
had a moft fingular appearance, and 
might have been taken for birds rather 
than human beings; but from their 
alacrity and manner of proceeding, 
had [ not known by what means they 
were reaching the fummit, I might 
eafily have conieStured that they were 
afcending a flight of fteps.” P. r79. 
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XXII. Barrow’s Pravels into the In- 
tertor of Southern Africa. (Conti- 
nued frome p. 73.) . 

Lr 
OSTRICHES AND THEIR EGGS. 


bad ON mapy parts of the great deferts 
oftriches were feen icouring the 
plains, and waving their black and 
white plumes in the wind, a fignal to 
the Hottentots that thgir nefts were 
not far diftant, efpecially if they wheel- 
ed round the place from whence they 
ftarted up: when they have no nett 
they make off, immediately on being 
difturbed, with the wing-feathers clofe 
to the body. There is fomething in 
the economy of this animal different 
in general from that of the reft of the 
feathered race. It feems to be the 
link of union, in the great chain of na- 
ture, that connects the winged with 
the four-footed tribe. Its ftrong-jointed 
legs and cloven hoofs are well adapted 
for fpeed and for defence. ‘The wings 
and all its feathers are infufficient to 
raife it from the ground; its camel- 
ihaped neck is covered with hair; its 
voice is a kind of hollow mournful low- 
ing, and it grazes on the plain with 
the qua-cha and the zebra. Among 
the very few polygamous birds that 
are found in a ftate of nature, the 
oftrich is one. The male, diftinguifhed 
by its glofly black feathers from the 
dufky grey female, is generally feen 
with two or three, and frequently as 
many as five, of the latter. Thefe fe- 
males lay their eggs in one neft, to the 
number of ten or twelve each, which 
they hatch all together, the male tak- 
ing his turn of fitting on them among 
the reft. Between fixty and feventy 
eggs have been found in one neft; and 
if incubation has begun, a few are 
moft commonly lying round the fides 
of the hole, having been thrown out 
by the birds on finding the neft to con- 
tain more than they could conveniently 
cover. The time of ineubation is fix 
weeks. For want of knowing the 
oftrich to be polygamous, an error 
refpecting this bird has Aipt into the 
Sjfema Natura, where it is faid that 
one female lays fifty eggs. 
“ The eggs of the oftrich are con- 
-fidered as a great delicacy. They are 
prepared in a variety of ways; but 
that made ufe of by the Hottentots is 
perhaps the beft: it is fimply to bury 
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them in hot afhes, and through a final] 
hole made in the upper end to ftir the 
contents continuaily round till they 
acquire the confiftence of an omlet: 
prepared in this manner, we very often, 
in the courfe of our long journies over 
the wilds of Africa, found them an ex. 
cellent repaft. In thefe eggs are fr. 
quently difcovered a number of {mall 
oval-ihaped pebbles, about the fize of 
a marrowfat pea, of a pale yellow co. 
lour and exceeding hard. In onevegg 
were nine, and in another twelve of 
fuch ftones.” P. 94. 


THE SPRING-BOK OR LEAPING Ay. 
TELOPE, &c. 


“ THE fpring-bok or leaping ante. 
lope is a gregarious animal never met 
with but in large herds, fome of which, 
according to the accounts of the pea. 
fantry, will amount to the number of 
ten thoufand. The Dutch have given 
a name to this beautiful creature indi. 
cative of its gait. The ftrength and 
elafticity of the mufcles are fo great, 
that, when clofely purfued, he wil 
fpring at a fingle leap from fifteen to 
five-and-twenty feet. Its ufual paceis 
that of a conftant jumping or fpring. 
ing, with all the.four legs ftretched 
out, and off the ground at the fame 
time, and at every {pring the hair on 
the rump divides or fheds, and, falling 
back on each fide, difplays a furface 
of fnowy whitenefs. No dog cam a 
tempt to approach the old ones; but 
the young kids, which were now n- 
merous, were frequently caught after 
a hard chafe. Both old and youngare 
excellent venifon; and vaft numbers 
are deftroyed by the Dutch farmen, 
not only for the fake of the fleth, but 
alfo for the fkins, of which they make 
facks for holding provifions and other 
articles, clothing for their flaves, and, 
at the time of the capture by the 
Englifh, for themfelves alfo and chil 
dren. The poverty and miferable con- 
dition of the colony were then fo great, 
that all their numerous flocks and 
herds were infufficient to procure them 
decent clothing. 

** The gems-bok is alfo a very beat 
tiful animal, and of a fize much larger 
than the fpring-bok. It has none 
that timidity which gengrally marks 
the character’ of the antelope ; but, 0 
the contrary, if clofely purfued o 
wounded, will coolly fit down on it 
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hunches, and keep both fportfmen 
and dogs at bay. Its long, ftraight, 
harp-pointed horns, ufed in defence 
by ftriking back with the head, make 
it dangerous to approach. Dogs are 
very frequently killed by it; and no 
peafant, after wounding the animal, 
will venture within its reach till it be 
dead, or its ftrength at leaft exhaufted. 
The fleth of the gems-bok is reckoned 
tobe the beft venifon that Africa pro- 
duces. 

“ The koodoo is ftill larger than 
the gems-bok, being about the height 
of. a common-fized afs, but much 
longer. Its ftrong fpiral horns are 
three feet in length, and feem to be 
very ill adapted for the convenience of 
theanimal in the thick covert which it 
contantly frequents. The hind part 
of the duky moufe-coloured body has 
feveral clear white ftripes, and different 
ftom moft of the genus: on the neck 
isa fhort mane: the flefh is dry and 
P. 104. 


HOTTENTOT FARMERS*—-CAPE 
SHEEP, &c. 

“ OUR firft route lay directly to 
the fouthward towards the fea-coaft, 
through a country as fandy, arid, and 
feril, as any part of the Great Defert, 
and equally ill fupplied with water. 


; Two farm-houfes only were paffed on 
the firft day’s journey, which was in 


the divifion calltl Camdeboo, a Hot- 
tentot word, fignifying green elevations, 


s‘pplying to the projecting buttrefles 


which fupport the Snowy Mountains, 
aid which are moftly’ covered with 
verdure. The farmers here are entirely 
giaziers; and for feeding their nume- 
tous herds each occupies a vaft extent 
of country. Notwithftanding the mi- 


B ‘crable appearance of the plains, the 


bullocks were large and in excellent 
condition, and the fheep were in tole- 
rable good order; but the broad-tailed 
breed of the Cape feems to be of a 
vay inferior kind to thofe of Siberia 
aid oriental Tartary: they are long- 
kegged, {mall in the body, remarkably 
thin in the fore-quarters and acrofs the 
tibs: they have very little inteftine or 
net fat; the whole of this feems to be 
Colle&ed upon the hind part of the 
thigh and upon the tail: this is dhort, 
broad, flat, naked on the under fide, 
ta Weighs in general about five or fix 
Pounds ; fometimes it exceeds a dozen 
Vou. V—No. XLV. 
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pounds in weight: when melted it re- 
tains the confiftence of fat vegetable 
oils, and in this ftate it is freqtently 
ufed as a fubftitute for butter, and for 
making foap by boiling it with the lie 
of the afhes of the falfola. The theep 
of the Cape are marked with every 
fhade of colour; fome are black, fome 
brown, and others bay; but the greateft 
number are fpotted; their necks are 
{mall and extended, and their ears long 
and pendulous: they weigh from fixty 
to feventy pounds each when taken 
from their pafture ; but on their arrival 
at the Cape are reduced to about 
forty; and they are fold to the 
butchers, who collect them upon the 
fpot, for fix or eight fhillings a-piece. 
The price of a bullock is about twelve 
rixdollars, or forty-eight fhillings, and 
the average weight is about four hun- 
dred pounds. The graziers feldom 
kill an ox for their own confumption, 
unlefs it be to lay up in falt. Their 
general fare is mutton and goat’s flefh. 
The African goat is the fineft of the 
fpecies I ever faw, and fo wonderfully 
prolific, that it is confidered as the 
moft profitable animal for home con- 
fumption that can be kept. They go 
twenty weeks with young, and feldom 
have lefs than two at a birth, very 
commonly three, and frequently four. 
The flefh, though much inferior to 
mutton, is thought quite good enough 
for the Hottentots in the fervice of the 
farmer; and the choice pieces, weil 
foaked in the fat of theeps’ tails, are 
ferved upon his own table. 

“ The wool of the fheep is little 
better than a ftrong frizzled hair, of 
which they make no kind of ufe except 
for ftuffing cufhions or matrafles. 
They neither wafh nor fhear their 
fheep, but fuffer the wool to drop off 
on its own accord, which it ufually 
does in the months of September and 
Oétober. The fkins are ufed only as 
clothing for the Hottentots, aprons 
for their children, bags fer holding 
various articles, and other houfehoid 
purpofes. 

“<A hog isa fpecies of animal fearce'y 
known in the diftri€t. No reafon but 
that of indolence can be affigned for 
the want of it. To feed hogs there 
would be a neceffity of planting, and 
to this they feem to have a mortal an- 
tipathy. It is great exertion to throw 
a tittle corn into the ground for their 
own bread. Many age not at the 
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trouble even of doing this, but prefer 
to make a journey of feveral days to 
exchapge their cattle for what corn 
they may ftand in need of. Potatoes 
they have a diflike to; and, according 
to their report, the Hottentots, whofe 
ftomachs are not very nice, refufe to 
eat them. It is curious enough that 
this poifonous root has been generally 
rejected at firft by moft nations. Strong 
prejudices exifted againft it when firft 
it was introduced into England, where 
the privation of it now would be one 
of the greateft calamities that could 
befall the country. The fame reafons 
that prevent them from breeding hogs 
eperate againft their keeping poultry: 
thefe would require grain, and this 
labour. Of wild fowl, fuch as ducks 
and geefe, may be procured in moft 
parts of the country almoft any quan- 
tity, at the expenfe of a little powder 
and fhot. The larger kinds of game, 
however, are generally the objects of 
the Dutch farmers. They have a fuffi- 
cient degree of penetration to calcu- 
late that the fame quantity of powder 
required to killa duck will bring down 
an antelope. Of this deer, that fpecies 
mentioned in a former chapter under 
the name of fpring-bok, is met with 
on the plains of Camdebco in numbers 
that are almoft incredible. A thorough- 
bred: fportfman will kill from twenty 
to thirty every time he goes out. This, 
however, the farmer does by a kind of 
poaching. He lies concealed among 
the thickets near the fprings or pools 
ef water, to which the whole herd, 

rds the clofe of the day, repair 
to quench their thirft, and by firing 
among them his enormous piece loaded 
with feveral bullets, he brings down 
three or four at a fhot. Oftriches we 
fuw in great plenty, ang often refrefhed 
eur whele company with the fpeils of 
their nefts.”” P. 315. 


A REMARKABLE SALT-WATER LAKE, 

“ ON the evening of the r7th of 
Augutft 1797, we encamped on the ver- 
dant bank of a beautiful lake in the 
midft of a weod of fruitefcent plants. 
It was of an oval form, about three 
niles in circumference. On the wett- 
er fide was a fhelving bank of green 
turf, and round the other parts of the 
bafin the ground, rifing more abruptly, 
and to a greater height, was covered 
thickly with the fame kind of arbo- 






reous and fucculent plants as had been 
obferved to grow moft commonly in 
the thickets of the adjoining country, 
The water was perfectly clear, but 
falt as brine. It was one. of thofe falt. 
water lakes which abound in fouthern 
Africa, where they are called zout pans 
by the colonifts. This it feems is the 
moft famous in the country, and is re- 
forted to by the inhabitants from very 
diftant parts of the colony, for the 
purpofe of procuring falt for their own 
coniumption or for fale. It is fituated 
on a plain of confiderable elevation 
above the level of the fea. The greateft 
part of the bottom of the lake was co- 
vered with one continued body of falt 
like a fheet of ice, the cryftals of 
which were fo united that it formeda 
folid mafs as hard as rock. The mar- 
gin or fhore of the bafin was like the 
fandy beach of the fea-coaft, with fand- 
ftone and quartz pebbles thinly fcat- 
tered over it, fome red, fome purple, 
and others gray. Beyond the narrow 
belt of fand the fheet of falt commenced 
with a thin porous cruft, increafing in 
thicknefs and folidity as it advanc¢ed 
towards the middle of the lake. The 
falt that is taken out for ufe is gene- 
rally broken up with picks where it is 
about four or five inches thick, which 
is at no great diftance from the margin 
of the lake. The thicknefs in the mid- 
dle is not known, a quantity of water 
generally remaining in that part. The 
dry fouth-eafterly winds of fummer, 
agitating the water of the lake, pre 
duce on the margin a fine, light, 
powdery falt, like flakes of fnow. This 
is equally beautiful as the refined falt 
of England, and is much fought afte 
by the women, who always commifiicn 
their hufbands to bring home a qual- 
tity of fnowy felt for the table. 

“ In endeavouring to account for 
the great accumulation of pure cry 
tallized falt at the bottom of this lake, 
I fhould have conceived the following 
explanation fufficiertiy fatisfactory, had 
not feme local circumftances feemed 
to militate ftrongly againft it. The 
water of the fea cn the coaft of Africa 
contains a very high proportion of falt. 
During the ftrong fouth-eaft winds of 
fummer, the {pray of the fea is carried 
to a very confidcrable extent into the 
country in the fh: pe of a thick mift. 
The powerful and combined effeds of 
the dry wind and the fun carry on 4 
rapid evaporation of the aqueous ae 
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of the mift, and of courfe a difengage- 
ment of the faline particles: thefe, in 
their fall, are received on the ground, 
or on the foliage of the fhrubbery. 
When the rains commence they are 
again taken up in folution, and carried 
into the falt-pan, towards which the 
country on every fide inclines. The 
quantity of falt thus feparated fiom 
the fea, and borne upon the land, is 
much more confiderable than at firft 
thought it might feem to be. At the 
diftance of feveral miles from the fea- 
coat, the air, in walking againft the 
wind, is perceptibly faline on the lips. 
It leaves a damp feel upon the clothes, 
and gives to them alfo a faline tafte. 
The oftrich feather I wore in my hat 
always hung in feparate threads when 
near the fea-coaft in a fouth-eaft wind, 
and recovered itfelf immediately when 
the wind fhifted. In thort, the a'r be- 
comes fo much obfcured with the faline 
particles, that objects can only be dif- 
tinguifhed through it at very fhort dif- 
tances. Thefe winds prevailing for 
feven or eight months in the year, the 
mind can eafily perceive ‘that, in the 
lapfe of ages, the quantity of falt car- 
ried upon the furrounding country, 
and wafted annually from thence into 
the common refervoir, might have ac- 
cumulated to the prefent bulk. 

“ Were this, however, actually the 
¢afe, it would naturally follow that all 
the refervoirs of water in the proximity 
of this fea-coaft fhould contain, more 
or lefs, a portion of falt. Moft of 
them, in faa, do fo. Between the 
one in queftion and the fea, a diftance 
of fix miles, there are three other falt 
lakes, two of which are on a plain, 
within a mile of the ftrand. None of 
thefe, however, depofit a body of falt 
except in very dry fummers, when the 
greateft part of the water is evapo- 
rated. One is called the Red Salt-pan, 
the cryftals of falt produced in it be- 
ing always tinged of a ruby colour 
with iron. This lake is above twice 
the fize of that above defcribed. All 
thefe {hould feem to favour the fuppo- 
fition of the falt being brought from 
the fea, were it not that clofe to the 
fide of the lake that produces the 
greateft quantity, is a ftagnant pool or 
valley, the water of which is perfectly 
freth, Another ftrong argument againtt 
the hypothefis above affumed is, the 
circumftance of our having difcovered, 
on a future journcy, feveral falt-pans 
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of the fame kind behind the Snowy 
Mountains, at the diftance of two hun- 
dred miles from-the fea-coaft, and on 
an elevation that could not be lefs than 
five or fix thoufand feet. The foil too 
on all fides of the Zwart-kop’s falt- 
pan was deep vegetable earth, in fore 
places red and in others black, refting 
upon a bed of clay, and without hav- 
ing the fmalleft veftige of falt in its 
compolition. That falt in 1a foil was 
inimical to, and deftructive of, vegeta- 
tion, was well known to the ancients. 
In the metaphorical manner of the 
eaftern nations in treating things as 
well as ideas, it was ufually ordained, 
after the deftruction of a city, to ‘throw 
‘ falt upon it, that nothing afterwards 
‘might grow there.’ The fhrubbery, 
however, upon the banks of this fait 
lake, was beautifully luxuriant to the 
very water’s edge. 

“* A caufe, then, lefs remote re- 
mains to be adopted. Either falt-water 
fprings muft exift towards the centre 
of the lake, or the water that refts in 
it muft come in contaét with a ftratum 
of fal gem or rock-falt. ‘This in fact 
feems to be the only fatisfactory way 
of accounting for the faltnefs of the 
fea; and if the fubterranean ftrata of 
this fubftance be among the number of 
thofe that are moft commonly met 
with in the bowels of the earth, as has 
been fuppofed, the effects that exift 
may eafily be conceived to arife from 
it. The falt of Poland alone would 
be more than fufficient to falify the 
northern Atlantic. 

‘© We happened to vifit the lake at 
a ver? unfavourable feafon, when it 
was full of water. About the middle 
it was three feet deep, but fufficiently 
clear to perceive feveral veins of a dark 
ferruginous colour, interfecting in va- 
rious directions the fheet of falt. Thefe 
were in all probability fprings whofe 
action had impeded cryftallization, 
and brought up a quantity of ochra- 
ceous matter. I caufed a hole four 
feet in depth to be dug in the fand 
clofe to the edge of the water. The 
two firft feet were through fand like 
that of the fea-fhore, in which were 
mingled finall fhining cryftals of falt. 
The third foot was confiderably harder 
and more compact, and came up in 
flakes that required fome force to 
break, and the laft foot was fo folid 
that the toade would fcarcely pierce it ; 
aad ove fifth pat of the mafs at leaft 
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was pure falt in cryftals. The water 
now guihed in perteétly clear, and as 
falt as brine. 

“ Another object of natural hiftory 
was difcovered about five miles north- 
weft of the falt-pan. ‘This was on the 
fide of a fmall hill, down Which ran a 

reamlet of chalybeate water from a 
fpring fituated about midway of the 
afcent. Immediately below the fpring 
the ftream ran through a chafm of five 
or fix feet deep, in the midft of a 
mound of black boggy earth, which 
feemed to have been vomited out of 
the fpring. The mound was cam. 
pletely deftitute of any kind of vegeta- 
tion, and fo light and tumefied, that 
it would fcarcely fupport the weight 
of aman, The water was clear, but 
the bottom of the channel was covered 
with a deep orange-coloured fediment 
of a gelatinous confiftence, void of 
fmell or tafte. In every part of the 
bog was oozing out a fubftance, in 
fome places yellow, and in others 
green, which was auftere to the tafte 
like that of alum. When expofed to 
the flame of a candle it fwelled out 
into a large hollow blifter, of which 
the external part had become a red 
friable clay, and the interior furface 
was coated over with a black glafiy 
pellicle. ‘The fmell given out was at 
firft flightly fulphureous and afier- 
wards bituminous. Great quantities 
of a dark, red, ochraceous earth were 
thrown out from the bog in fmall heaps 
like mole-hills. ‘This, when taken be- 
tween the fingers, became oily and 
adhefive, and the colour brightenéd 
to that of vermilion. Both t's red, 
the green, and the yellow fubitances, 
when boiled in water, depofited a 
fmooth clayey fediment, unctuous to 
the feel, taftelefs, and colourlefs. The 
water had imbibed a ftrong acid, and 
had diffolved part of the copper kettle 
in which it was boiled, as appeared by 
this metal being brought down on 
pieces of polifhed iron. The impreg- 
nated water changed the colour of 
blue paper. The want of chemical 
tefts prevented any farther experi- 
ments; but I imagine the fubftances 
were fulphuric acid incombination with 
clay forming alum, and the fame acid 
in union with iron, compofing green 
vitriol or cepperas, which the mixture 
of bituminous or other heterogeneous 
matter had prevented from forming it- 
Self into regular cryftals, 


“ The water of the fpring was of 
the fame temperature as the furround- 
ing atmofphere; but a farmer, who 
was with us, afferted pofitively, that 
fifteen years ago, when laft he was on 
the fpot, the water was thrown out 
warm to a confiderable degree. His 
affertion, however, was liable to fome 
doubt, Periodical hot fprings are phe- 
nomena in nature not frequently, if 
ever, met with. It is poffible thata 
portion of unfaturated fulphuric acid 
coming in its difengaged ftate in con. 
tact with the water might occafionally 
raife its temperature. The inform. 
ation of the peafantry on any fubjed, 
and in all countries, fhould be received 
with a degree of caution. Thofe of 
Africa, I have generally obferved, are 
much difpofed to the marvellous. Be. 
fore J afcended the hil! in queftion, I 
was told that the fuffocating fmell of 
fulphur conftantly given out was fcarce. 
ly to be fupported, and that there was 
always a prodigious fmoke ; both of 
which were palpable  falfchoods,” 
P. 122% 





THE LION AND THE BUFFALO 
DESCRIBED. 


“ WE found encamped on the bor, 
ders of the falt-water lake a farmer and 
his whole family, confifting of fons and 
daughters, and grandchildren ; of oxen, 
cows, fheep, goats, anddogs. He wag 
moving to a new habitation ; and, in 
addition to his live-ftock, carried with 
him his whole property in two wag- 
gons. He advifed us to make faft our 
oxen to the waggons, as two of his 


horfes had been devoured on the pre- * 


ceding night by lions. This powerful 
anc treacherous animal is very com- 
mon in the thickets about the falt-pan; 
treacherous, becaufe it feldom makes 
an open attack, but, like the reft of 
the feline genus, lies in ambuth till it 
can conveniently fpring upon its prey. 
Happy for the peafantry, the Hotten- 
tots, and thofe animals that are the ob- 
jects of its deftruction, were its noble 
and generous nature, that fo oft has 
fired the imagination of poets, realized, 
and that his royal! paw difdained to 
ftain felt in the blood of any fleeping 
creature. The lion, in faét, is one of 
the moft indolent of all the beafts of 
prey, and never gives himfelf the trou- 
ble of a purfuit unlefs hard preffed 
with hunger. On our arrival at 4 
farm: 
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kop’s river, a lion had juft been fhot 
by a trap-gun; and fhortly after one 
of the Hottentots had brought down a 
large male buffalo. This animal (the 
bos caffer of the Syftema Nature ) is the 
ftrongeft and fierceft of the bovine ge- 
mis. Nature feenvs to have defigned 
him as a model for producing extraor- 
dinary powers. ‘The horns at the bafe 
are each twelve or thirteen inches 
broad, and are feparated only by a 
narrow channel, which fills up with age, 
and gives to the animal a forehead 
completely covered with a rugged mafs 
of horn as hard as rock. From the 
bafe they diverge backwards, and are 
incurved towards the points, which 
are generally diftant from each other 
about three feet. About the height 
of a common-fized ox, the African 
buffalo is at leaft twice its bulk. The 
fibres of its mufcles are like fo many 
bundles of cords, and they are covered 
with a hide little inferior in ftrength 
and thicknefs to that of the rhinoceros, 
It is preferred by the peafantry to the 
{kin of all other animals for cutting 
into thongs to be ufed as traces and 
harnefs for their carts and waggons. 
The flefh is too coarfe-grained to be 
good; yet the farmers generally falt it 
up as food for their Hottentots. It is 
curious enough that the teeth of this 
fpecies of buffalo fhould at all times 
be fo perfectly loofe in the fockets as 
to rattle and fhake in its head. 

“ The lion frequently meafures his 
ftrength with the buffalo, and always 
gains the advantage. This, however, 
he is faid to accomplifh by ftratagem, 
being afraid to attack him on the open 
plain. He lies waiting in ambufh till 
a convenient opportunity offers for 
fpringing upon the buffalo, and fixing 
his fangs in his throat; then ftriking 
his paw into the animal’s face, he 
twifts round the head and pins him to 
the ground by the horns, holding him 
in that fituation till he expires from 
lofs of bloed. Such a battle would 
furnifh a grand fubject for the powers 
of a mafterly pencil. 

* If the Dutch have been too indo- 
lent to domefticate the qua-cha and 
the zebra, it is lefs a matter of afto- 
nifhment that no attempts have been 
made on the fierce and powerful buf- 
falo. Any other nation, pofieffing the 
Cape for one hundred and fifty years, 
would certainly have effected it. A 
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* farm-houfe on the banks of the Zwart. * 


male, if taken very young, and fuffered 
to run among the cattle,. would in all 
probability have intercourfe with the 
cows; at leaft the other fpecies of the 
bovine tribe, when domefticated, have 
been found to mix together without 
any difficulty. Such a capnexion would 
produce a change in the prefent breed 
of cattle in the colony, and without 
doubt for the better: a worfe it could 
not well be than the common long- 
legged ox of the country.” P. 129. 
(To be continued.) 





XXIV. Pennant's Fourstey from London 
to the Ife of Wight, (Continued 
from p. So.) 

—_— 


BECKET’S SHRINE—-PILGRIMAGES—= 
PENANCE OF HENRY it, 


“ BEYOND this chapel (of the Holy 

Trinity) is one of a circular form, 
called Becket’s Crown: in it are five 
lofty narrow windows, and between 
fome of them are very rude paintings, 
Beneath, in a circular vault, was his 
place of interment, or rather the {pot 
where the monks haftily buried his 
body, for fear it fhould be expofed to 
the fowls of the air, as the affaffins 
threatened. This vault muft have beeg, 
built long after, and his remains tranf- 
lated into the fhrine, where they re- 
mained till Cromwell, by order of the 
all-powerful Henry, directed his bones 
to be taken out, and confumed to 
aihes. It was not likely that he would 
pay any refpec& to fo virulent an op- 
pofer of royal authority. 

“ His fhrine ftood within the chapel 
of the Holy Trinity. The following 
defcription, taken from Stow, will fhow 
its immenfe wealth: 

“ ¢ Saint Auftine’s abbey at Canter- 
‘bury was fuppreffed, and the fhrine 
‘ and goods taken to the king’s trea- 
‘fury; as alfo the fhrine of Thomas 
‘Becket, in the priory of Chrift’s 
‘Church, was likewife taken to the 
‘k ufe. This fhrine was builded 
‘about a man’s height, all of ftone, 
‘then upward of timber plaine, within 
‘the which was a cheft of yron, con- 
‘ teyning the bones of Thomas Becket, 
¢ fcull and all, with the wounde of his 
‘death, and the peece cut out of his 
‘feull layde in the fame wound.— 
‘ Thefe bones (by commandement of 
‘ the 
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* the L. Cromwell) were therand there 
‘ brent 5 the timber work of this fhrine 
on the outfide was coucred with 
* plates of gold, damafked with gold 
‘wier, which ground of gold was 
¢ againe covered with jewels of olde, 
¢ as rings, ten or twelve, cramped with 
«gold wyer into the fayd ground of 
*golde, many of thofe rings having 
*ftones in them; brooches, images, 
‘angels, pretious ftones and great 
‘pearls, &c. The fpoile of which 
« fhrine, in golden and pretious ftones, 
* filled two great chefts, fuch as fixe 
© or feauen ftrong men could doe no 
‘more than conuey one of them at 
* once out of the church.’ 

“ This was the object of pilgrimage 
without end. A hundred thoufand 
devotees have made it a vifit in one 
year: men of every rank, even to 
the crowned head. Among others, 
Louis VII. of France came in 1179, in 
the guife of a common pilgrim. Louis, 
on this occafion, prefented a rich cup 
of gold, and the famous precious ftonc, 
called the Regal of France, which 
Henry VIII. fet and wore as a thumb- 
ring. He granted the monksa hundred 
tons of wine, to be paid at Paris an- 
nua ly. He kept watch a whole night 
at the tomb, and in the morning de- 
manded to be admitted of the frater- 
nity; and was indulged in his requett, 
attended by the penitent Henry If. 

“ St. Thomas feems quite to have 
preceded, if not fuperfeded, our Sa- 
viour: for in onc year the offcring to 


Chrift’s altar was o/. os. od.3 to that ° 


of his Holy Mother, 4/. 15. 8¢.; to 
that of the great Becket, 954/. és. 3d. 
It was alfo by the merit of his blood, 
not our Saviour’s, that we were taught 
to expect falvation. 


©Tu, per Thome fanguinem, 

¢ quem pro te impendit, 

* Fac nos, Chrifte, fcandere 

* quo Thomas afcendit.’ 

*¢ Chaucer makes one of thefe rcli- 
zious follies the fubject of a moft en- 
tertaining poem. The pilgrims afem- 
bled at the inn in Southwark, and put 
up.at the Chequer, in High Street, 
which ftill remains. It is a wooden 
building, with a great gallery round 
the court, and is now the habitation 
of many poor families: not but there 
was, in the days of pilgrimages, good 
provifion made in this monafery sor 
the poor itinerants, a domus hofpitum, 


where they had lodging and dict ‘at the 
expenfe of the houfe. It was a hun. 
dred and fifty feet long, and forty 
broad; and had a noble hall for the 
reception of poor pilgrims and ftran- 
gers. Mr, Grofe has given us a view 
of the beautiful entrance, through a 
round arched door, with carved mould. 
ings, and of the fingular columns on 
the fide of the ftair-cate. 

“ The pilgrims, in their way, ufed 
to flop at the hofpital at Harbledon, 
which had been founded by Bifhop 
Lanfranc, fer leprous perfors. This 
houfe is about a mile and an half from 
the city, on the London road. It had 
the happinefs to be in poffefion of S:, 
Thomas Becket’s flipper. This, Eraf- 
mus fays, was the upper leather of an 
old fhoe, decked with cryftals fet in 
copper, which the pilgrims kiffed with 
great devotion, as a preparation for 
the more folemn approach to the 
tomb. 

“ The hiftory of this violent man is 
fo well known that I need not repeat 
it. I will only fay, that he was, after 
his murder, thrown by the affatfins 
over the ftairs that lead to the choir; 
ard to this day the guide fhows you 
the fpot where his indelible blood 
remains.” Vol. i. fp. 150. 

“ The chapter-room is ninety-twa 
feet by thirty-feven, and fifty-four feet 
high. ‘The pillars of the ftalls on the 
fide are of Petworth marble. In this 
place Henry If. underwent the feverity 
of his humiliating penance. 

“ ¢'The king thought it neceffary to 
‘vifit the fhrine of this new-created 
‘ faint; and as foon as he came within 
‘fight of the tower of Canterbury ca- 
* thedral, at the diftance of three miles, 
© defeended from his horie and walked 
* thither barc-foot, over a road that 
“was fall of rough and fharp ftones, 
‘which fo wounded his feet, that in 
¢ many places they were ftained with his 
‘blood. When he got to the tomb, 
‘which was then in the crypt of the 
‘church, he threw himfelf proftrate 
‘before it, and remained for fceme 
‘time in fervent prayer, during which, 
* by his orders, the Bifhop of Londen, 
‘in his name, declared to the people 
* that he had neither commanded nor 
‘ advifed, nor by any artifice contrived 
‘the death of Becket, for the truth of 
‘ which he appealed in the moft folema 
‘menner to the teftimony of God; 
* but as the murderers of that prelate 
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*had taken occafion, from his words, 
¢ too inconfiderately fpoken, to com- 
¢ mit this offence, he voluntarily thus 
‘ fubmitted himfelf to the difvipline of 
*the church. After this he was fcourg- 
* ed, at his own requeft and command, 
*by all the monks of the convent 
‘alfembled for that purpofe, from 
‘every one of whom, and from feveral 
‘ bifhops and abbots there prefent, he 
‘received three or four ftripes. This 
‘ fharp penance being done, he return- 
*ed to his prayers before the tomb, 
‘which he continued all that day and 
‘ all the next night, not even fuffering a 
‘ carpet to be fpread beneath him, but 
‘kneeling on the hard pavement. Fur- 
‘ly in the morning he went round all 
* the altars ofthe church, and paid his 
4 devotions to the jaints there interred; 
‘which having performed, he came 
* back to Becket’s tomb, where he ftaid 
‘till the hour when mafs was faid in 
‘the church, at which he affifted, 

“¢ During all this time he had taken 
‘no kind of food, and, except when 
*he gave his naked body to be whipt, 
‘was clad in fackcloth, Before his 
‘departure (that he might fully com- 
* plete the expiation of his fin accord- 
‘ing to the notions of the church of 
‘ Rome), he affigned a revenue of forty 
* pounds a year to keep lights always 
* burning, in honour of Becket, about 
*histomb. The next evening he reach- 
ed London, where he found it necef- 
*fary to be blooded and reft fome 
"days’,” Vol.i. p. 154. 





GODWINE’S SANDS—GREAT STORM 
OF 1703. 


“ MUCH is fabled concerning thofe 
fatal fhoals; that they had been once 
a folid and populous tract, the pro- 
perty of Earl Godwine, fometimes 
ftyled Earl of Kent, a man of great 
abilities and courage, but infamous 
for cruelty and treachery. He died in 
the year 1053. The monks wive him 
a horrid end, and fay, that, dining at 
the table of Edward the Confeffor, and 
being charged with a ined, he with 
horrid imprecations took a bit of bread 
and withed it might be. his bane if he 
Was guilty: no fooner had he put it 
into his mouth but he died in the molt 
dreadful manner. It feems this bread 
had been cor/med, i.e. accurfed accords 
ing to form b t iy a certain bifhop; fo the 
purgation proved fatal to-the Earl. 
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This was not all: the fea fwallowed up 
his Kentiih eftates, and left them in 
the fhape we find them to this day. 
Swift jocularly tells us, that to the 
prefent time the houfes and fteeples are 
vifible beneath the waves. 
‘ Thus oft by mariners are fhown 

‘ (Unlefs the men of Kent are liars) 
¢ Earl Godwine’s caftles overflown, 

‘ And palace-roofs, and fteeple- 

fpires.’ 


“ Perhaps a natural folution may be 
as credible : we may afcribe it to the 
vat inundation which A.D. 1100 over- 
flowed part of Holland, fo that the 
water being carried from this part of 
the iea rendered it fo fhallow, that 
places which might have been fafely 
paffed over before, now became full of 
dangerous foals. Such was the cafe 
here: the Godwine fands were two 
fub-marine hills, in ancient times un- 
noticed by reafon of the depth. After 
this drainage their heads at the ebb tides 
appeared above water, and became 
moft dangerous to mariners: yet they 
have their utility—-fhips anchor or 
moor beneath their fhelter, and the 
little they receive from the North and 
Scuth Forelands, and find ‘protection 
from the winds, uulefs in very extra- 
ordinary tempefts: fuch was the fatal 
one of November 1703. It began five 


hundred leagues from the Englith coaft, * 


and hurried the homeward-bound thips, 
which happened to be in the Atlantic, 
with amazing impetuofity up the chan- 


nel, and as it were fwept the ocean’ 


and filled every port: no fhip that 
did not go direct before the wind could 
live. It paffed over England, France, 
Germany, Sweden, Finland, Ruffia,: 
and part of ‘Tartary, and fpent itfelf 
amidft the iflands off ice i in the Frozen 
Sea. I refer to a moft ample relation 
of its dire effects by fea and land, given 
in the City Remembrancer, vol. ii. 
from p. 43 to 137: its height was in 
the night of November the 26th, but 
it lafted with incredible fury fourteen 
days. That dreadtul night was un- 
commonly dark, and made more hide- 
ous in many places bythe quick coru!- 
cations of lightning and the finguiar 
glare of meteors and imaginary iymp- 
toms of earthquakes, ‘while the rolling 
of the thunder and the howling of the 
winds formed the terrific diapajon. It 
is faid, that in various parts not fewer 
than eight thoufand perfons Biteyied. 
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Rear-admiral Beaumont, in the Mary, 
a fourth rate, together with the Nor- 
thumberland, Stirling Caftle, and Re- 
ftoration, three third rates, and one 
fifth, were beaten to pieces againft the 
fands, and near twelve hundred gallant 
failors loft to the country in the midft 
of a moft important war. 

* The Godwine Sands confift of two 
parts, divided in the middle by four 
narrow channels, about two fathoms 
deep; the middle called the Swath, 
navigable by boats, and that only in 
fine weather. The Sands extend ten 
miles along the coaft north and fouth, 
verging towards the eaft, and from 
three and a half to fix miles diftant 
from the main land. They bye over 
them at all times fo little water as not 
to be any where paffable, unlefs by 
very fmail veffels; but at the ebb are 
m many parts dry. This frequently 
occafions a lingering death to the un- 
happy people who are wrecked on 
them at low water: they often pafs 
with horrible profpeét the intermediate 
{pace between their getting on the 
fands and the return of the tide. It 
fometimes happens that in cafe they 
are feen from land they-are relieved if 
there is a poffibility for a boat to be 
put off; for, to do juftice to the peo- 
pie of Deal, they are always ready to 
hazard their own lives to fave thofe of 
their fellow-creatures: as to the effecis 
fcattered on the fand, they have at all 


times been deemed fair prizes.” Vol. i.’ 


p- 167. 


HYTHE CHURCH-—-BONES OF DANES. 


“ THE parifh church of Hythe is 
feated high above the town, on the 
rifing grounds: it,is a large and vene- 
rable pile, dedicated to St. Leonard ; 
once conventual, and belonging ‘fum- 
‘tyme to a fayr abbay,’ fays Leland; 
which is all we know of it: at prefent 
it is only a chapel to Saltwood. There 
is much fingularity in and about the 
church, fuch as paflages cut through 
the five great buttreffes, a ftrange gro- 
tefque face over one of the doors, and 
a door with a neat moulded arch on the 
fouth fide, now almoft buried in the 
earth, poflibly a way to the crypt or 
fub-chapel, by which, Leland tells us, 
the religious people came in at mid- 
night. ithin is avait flight of fteps 
from the mave to the chancel, and a 
neat gallery round the fides, with Go- 





thic arches, divided by a pillar. The 
windows at the end of the chancel are 
three, narrow and Gothic, with the 
moft elegant flender and lofty pillars 
on each fide I ever faw. The whole 
of the building is Gothic, one round 
arch excepted, which fhows that there 
muft have been, prior to this, a church 
perhaps founded in Norman days. 

“ Under the chancel is a great vault, 
with a neat Gothic door opening to 
the church-yard, full of fculls and 
other bones, nicely forted and piled: 
thefe are conjectured to have belonged 
to fome Danifh pirates, who, having 
landed on the fhore, had been defeated 
with great flaughter, and their bones 
left to be bleached by external ex- 
pofure to heat and cold upon the 
naked beach ; they are certainly of un- 
common whitenefs. There is, not far 
from Hythe, a fpot called Marrow- 
bone Field; poffibly from having been 
the place where the flaughter was 
made, and the bones in after-times 
collected,” Vol. ii. p. 8. 





ASHBURNHAM HURSTMONCEAUX 
CASTLE—--ANECDOTE OF A LORD 
DACRE. 

“ THE country about Battel is very 
beantiful, full of gentle rifings, and 
fertile bottoms well wooded. We 
took the road to Pevenfey, about ten 
miles diftant : in a fhort time we paffed 
by Afhburnham, three miles from Bat- 
tel, the fat of Earl Afhburnham. 
This place gave name to the family 
which Fuller calls of ftupendous anti- 
quity.- Bertram de Efburnham was 
sheriff of the counties of Suflex, Surry, 
and Kent, and conftable of Dover 
caftle in the reign of Harold; and gave 
great luftre to the pedigree, by having 
his head and thole of his two fons, 
ftruck off by the Conqueror, for the 
brave defence he made of that key to 
the kingdom. We foon after paffed 
Standard-hill, and the village of Nen- 
field with its {pire fteeple. A few 
miles further we defcended Wartlinge 
hill, into an extenfive woodlefs tract, 
the marth called Pevenfey Level. We 
left to the right the fite of the mof 
magnificent pile of ancient brick-work 
of any of the world, Hurftmonceaux 
caftle, or more properly houfe, the 
princely habitation of the Fynefts, 
built by Sir Roger de Fynes, treafurer 
of the houfehold in the réign’ of 
llenry 
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Henry VI. The family became foon 

after barons of the realm, under the 

title of Lords Dacre. Thomas Lord 

Dacre; a‘hopeful young nobleman, was 

in poffeffion of this princely place in 

the reign of Henry VIII. By a frolic, 

common enough in thofe days, he 

ghade free with the deer in the park of 

his neighbour, Sir Nicholas Pelham, in 

company with fome other young gen- 

tlemen; a fray enfued between fome 

of the, party and the keepers, by which 

one of the latter was killed by an acci- 

dental blow. Notwithftanding he was 

not at that time prefent, he was tried, 

convicted, and executed at Tyburn, 

in 1541. The inexorable Henry being 

determined on his death, as is fup- 

pofed, inftigated by his courtiers, who 

hoped to profit by his forfeiture; but 

the ftrength of the entail fruftrated 

their defign. On'the death of his two 

fons, his daughter Margaret fucceeded 

to the honours and eftates, and by her 

marriage with Sampion Lennard of 
Knol and Clavering in Kent, conveyed 

them into that family in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth ; their elder fon fuc- 

ceeded to the title of Dacre, on the 

death of his mother in 1611. Thomas 

Lord Dacre, one of his direct defcend- 

ants, was created, in 1674, Earl of 
Suffex, who died in 1715: he had 

wafted his fortune fo greatly as to be 
obliged to alienate this princely place, 
which he did to G. Naylor, Efq. who 
left one daughter, married to Hare 
Bithop of Chichefter. On her death, 
it pafled to Francis Hare, eldeft fon to 
the bifhop, and remains ftill in that 
family, but is difmantled in a moft 
favage manner. This noble feat, the 
refidence of unbounded hofpitality, is’ 
deferted, for a large houfe at the park 
gate, of late years modernized. 

“ Mr. Grofe has given us four plates 
of this venerable pile ; one of the out- 
fide, and three others of the once. hof- 
pitable hall and other interior parts. 
Sir William Burrell has numbers of 
fine drawings of every part, fufficient 
to draw tears from every man of tatte, 
on reflecting on the fad change in this 
boafted pile.” Vol. ii. p. 44. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 








XXV. A Topographical Defeription of 
Me ag aes Lanca- 
Shire, and Part of the Weft Riding 
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a general introductory View. Se- 
condly, a more detailed Account 
of each County ; its Extent, gere- 
ral Appearance, Mountains, Caves, 
Rivers, Lakes, Canais, Soils, Roads, 
Minerals,Buildings, Market-towns, 
Commerce, Manufactures, Agri- 
culture, Antiquities, and the Man- 
ners and Cuftoms of its Inhabit- 
ants. ‘hirdly, a Tour. through 
the moft interefting Parts’ of the 
Diftria ; defcribing, in a concife 
and perfpicuous Manner, fuch 
Objects as are beft worth the At- 
tention of the curious Traveiler and 
Tourift. Iliuftrated with various 
Maps, Plans, Views, and other 
ufeful Appendages. By Jonn 
Housman. $vo. 10s. 6d. Fine 
Paper 12s. Printed by ‘ollie, Car- 
lifle; Lew, Ave Maria Lane, 
Clarke, New Pond Street, London. 
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Ingleton—Gigglefwick Well—Yor- 
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Caves in the Neigtibourhood—Kirby 
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Liverpool—Warrington—--Bolton— 
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Stockport——auchefter-——Manu- 
fucturese 
— a 
EXTRACTS. 
YORDAS CAVE, IN YORKSHIRE. 

“ HAVING procured a_ proper 
guide, we now make an excurfion to 
the caves, &c. in this neighbourhood. 


Ou our laft vilit to this place, we‘ 


found an excellent guide in William 
Wilfon, of Ingleton, an old foldicr, 
who is furnifhed with the neceffary ap- 
paratus of a lantern, long candleftick, 
&c. for the purpofe; and who, with- 
cut’ any knowledge of botany, but 
merely from having attcnded botanifis, 
can point out fome rare and curious 
plants. ‘Tus veteran joins an eaty fa- 


miliarity in relating the hiftory of cach. 


place we vifit, with due refpeét and 
attention toward thefe he conduéts. 
An account of his own adventures fills 
up the vacant intervals of time. 

* Much will depend on the weather 
and time of the day in determining 
which place ought to be firft vifited: 
an intelligent guide will, however, 
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readily decide. The route we took, 
which we {hall now point out, is moft 
commonly adopted. 

“ Leaving Ingleton on the north, we 
crofs the bridge, and, if on horfeback, 
go about by Thornton ; but, if on foot, 
turn over a ftile to the right, and pro« 
ceed along a footpath near the brook 
called Doe Beck. We prefently come 
upon. Thornton Scar, a tremendous 
cliff, partly clothed with wood, and 
partly exhibiting the bare rock. This 
{car is about one hundred yards high, 
and runs up a confiderable way, varying 
its elevation, into the mountains, along 
with one not quite fo perpendicular on 
the other fide. ‘Thete unite fo clofely 
at the bottom, that the frightful chafm 
fcarcely leaves room for the hurrying 
brook to efcape by a precipitate flight 
over a fucceffion of final] cafcades, 
Here is a ftratum of that fpecies of 
rock of which the blue flate is formed, 
and from which great quantities are 
got. Following the courte of this ro- 
mantic dell a little way, along a dim 
path, on the borders of the green hills, 
we gain the view of ‘Thornton Force, 
a curious fall of water, which appears 
more grand on a nearer approach, 
This fine cafcade is formed by the 
Doe, which iffues out of Kingfdale; it 
partly ruthes from an aperture of the 
rock, having entered it fifty or fixty 

yards above, and falls at one leap near 
thirty yards; and partly from the top 
of arocky ledge thirty yards high, over 
half of which it falls in one unbroken 
theet of four yards wide, ‘and then 
tumbles over a bulging rock into a 
deep black pool below. A fpray, like 
a mift, rifes from this cataraét, which 
continually fprinkles the ground for 
feveral yards around. The tops and 
fides of the rocks are beautifully fringed 
with ivy and other fhrubs. ‘They are 
a few yards higher than the cafcade; 
and the whole, viewed from the bafin 
below, forms a fine picture, leaving 
little for the imagination of the artift 
to fupply. Here our guide, with a 
degree of vanity, obferved that he once 
had the honour of walking arm in arm 
with a lady on the rocks immediately 
above the cafcade, while ‘a gentleman, 
her hufband, fat by the pool below 
drawing a view of the waterfall, and 
included them in the pitture. The 
gentleman, however, infifted that he 
fhould wear his ufual accoutrements, 
viz. a lantern flung over his fhouldery 
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a long ftick in his hand, and a fhort 
tobacco-pipe in his mouth, with its 
head inverted. ‘This rock is limeftone 
upon alayer of blue flate-—Purfuing 
the courfe of the brook for about two 
hundred yards further, we reach Ra- 
yen-ree, a rocky promontory forty 
yards high, and fpotted with ivy, yew, 
and other evergreen fhrubs.—Aicend- 
ing the mountains a little further, we 
foon ‘enter Kingfdale, which is a re- 
markably level, and, confidering its 
high elevation, a fertile valley, about 
a mile in length, and three hundred 
yards broad ; with the mountain Greg- 
roof on the north; Whernfide, one of 
the higheft mountains in England, on 
the fouth-eaft; and a high ridge ex- 
tending from thence on the fouth. 
Towards the head of this fecluded vale, 
under the northern fkirts of a moun- 
tain, ftands a folitary farm-houfe, called 
Breadagarth, furrounded with a few 
meagre-looking fields, while all the 
furrounding country. has the appear- 
ance of a wild unfrequented defert ; 
with here and there two or three fheep 

eping from among the rocks. The 
imeftone here affumes the moft fan- 
taftic appearance, particularly on Greg- 
roof, where the mountain feems, at 
fome time, to have undergone a fort 
of anatomical ‘operation; when the 
coating of earth or mufcular parts 
have been taken away, and the rocky 
bones of this huge monfter left to the 
infpection of the naturalift and philofo- 
pher. Seven tiers of perpendicular 
naked rocks, with floping intervals 
(exhibiting fcanty portions of earth) 
one above another, lise the ribs of a 
tkeleton, run along the fides of this 
mountain; but, contrary to the direc- 
tion of ribs‘in animal nature, they run 
parallel to the fpine—We purfue our 
journey along the north fide of the 
vale, with the winding brook on the 
right, till the path leads us clofe by 
Keldhead, where the rivulet emerges 
from a fubterraneous paflage, which 
it enters at Yordas Cave. This fecond 
fource of the brook is a deep circular 
bafin, which, our guide informed us, 
lately proved fatal to an unfortunate 
tailor, who, having been working at 
Breadagarth, and returning home in 
the night, had ftepped half a yard out 
of the road, as ke paffed Keldhead, and 
tumbled upwards of fifteen yards down 
afloping height into the pool below, 
where he was found drowned the next 
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day. We warily and flowly purfued our 
direéted route, while our guide went 
acrofsthevaleto Breadagarth toprocure 
alight, and his large candleftick, which 
he always leaves there to be in readi- 
nefs. ‘rhe road before us, though 
little frequented, is the only one in or 
near this valley: it croffes the hills, on 
the north fide of Whernfide, into the 
pleafaut vale of Dentdale. 

“ Having travelled about four miles 
from Ingleton, we find ourfelves at 
Yordas Cave, one of the principal ob- 
jects of this excurfion. It is fituated 
near the eaft end of the vale, under 
the mountain Greg-roof, and to which 
we turn a litile out of the road, onthe 
left, over a carpet of bent grafs inter- 
{perfed with fragments of gray rock. 
The cave does not appear till we get 
through fome fheepfolds, and are 
within a few yards df its entrance, 
which is rather alarming; for we no 
fooner defcend gently through a rude 
arched opening, four yards by feven, 
like the gateway of fome ancient caftle, 
than we fee ftones of enormous weight 
pendent from the roof, apparently 
loofe, and ready to fall down upon our: 
heads. From thefe furprifing objeéts 
our attention is directed to the felemn 
and gloomy manfions which we now 
enter, when the noife of a waterfall is 
heard at a diftance. The roof rifes toa 
height concealed in darnefs, and large 
drops, diftilling therefrom, fall among 
the ftones at the bottom with a folemn 
found: this, added to the flowing of 
an invifible ftream, heard juft before 
us, and the flipperinefs of the loofe 
fiones under our feet, roufes our ap- 
prehenfions for perfonal fafety, and 
we ftop fhort.—Our guide now places 
himfelf upon the fragment of a rock, 
and ftrikes up his lights, confifting of 
fix or eight candles, put into as many 
holes of a flick, with which, by the 
help of a long pole fixed therein, he 
can illuminate a confiderable fpace. 
His tobacco-pipe, being prepared and 
lighted, is held in his mouth; with his 
flambeau in one hand, and a ftaff in 
the other, the cock of his hat being 
placed before, he gives us the. fignal 
of a march by, * Now come along.’ — 
Though under the conduct of fuch an 
experienced leader, and aflured that 
the danger is merély imaginary, we 
journey on with cautious fteps. The 
cave opens into an apartment fo fpa- 
cious and extenfive, that, with all the 
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blaze of our elevated candles, we conld 
{carcely fee either its roof or its walls, 
On turning to the right, we imme- 
diately lofe fight of day; the noife of 
the cutaract increafes, and we foon 
find ourfelves on the brink of a fubter- 
raneous rivulet.—No cave inromance, 
no ‘den of lions, giants, or ferpents, 
nor any haunts of ghofts or fairies, 
were ever deferibed ‘more frightfully 
gloomy and difimal than this now be- 
fore us. After pafling the brook, and 
cautioully proceeding thirty or forty 
vo further, we are under the necef- 
ity af climbing over a rugged heap of 
huge rocks, which had fome time or 
other fallen from the roof or fides of 
the cave; but now are incrufted over 
with a fmooth calcareous fubftance. 
Being at length more habituated to 
darknefs, our lights had a better effe¢t; 
the high fmooth roof and walls were 
feen diftinlly, as well as the curious 
petrifactions hanging therefrom. On 
the right, we obferved, among feveral 
other curioufly incrufted figures, a 
projecting one, which our guide called 
the Bithop’s Throne, from its great 
refemblance to that appendage of a 
cathedral; on the other fide, a feem- 
ingly emblematical monument fprings 
from the wall, about three yards above 
the floor, with various uncouth repre- 
fentations, of which that of a lion’s 
head is the moft confpicuous. Another 
confufed mafs of incrufted matter bears 
fome refemblance to a large organ.— 
We now enter a narrow pafs of five or 
fix yards, where the roof is fupported 
by féven pillars: there is only room 
for one perfon in breadth; but the 
height is very contiderable. The 
internal brook pufhes along this cre- 
tice, which renders it the moft difficult 
part of our fubterraneous excurfion, 
and which, alter great rains, effeGual- 
ly excludes a paflage. The flipperinefs 
of the ftones had nearly occafioned an 
unpleafant event during our vifit to 
this cave; our guide, with his collec- 
tion of luminaries, tumbled into the 
brook, and had nearly Jeft us in dark- 
nefs ; but when he fell, we were more 
particularly afraid left he fhould drop 
into fone dep chafm of the rock, 
which might have proved fatal. How- 
ever, he arofe without receiving much 
injury; and, refuming our journey, 
we foon reached the cafcade which we 
had heard for fome time at a diftance : 
it iMues trom an opening in the rock, 
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and falls about four or five yards into 
circular apartment, roofed with a fine 
dome. ‘Thisapartment fome vifitants 
have named the Chapter-houfé. The 
broad theet of water, the {pray arifing 
from the fall, and the beautiful petri- 
factions, all iMuminated with the light 
of the candles, produce effects in this 
natural edifice which the puny efforts 
of art may attempt to imitate, but in 
vain. Near the Chapter-houfe, there 
is an opening, through which a perfon 
may creep, and arrive at other large 
apartments; but we did not attempt 
the experiment. The colonnade af- 
fords a number of curious receffes; 
its pillars are broad, extremely thin, 
rudely indented, and perforated in fe. 
veral places. On our return, we could 
difcern the nature and dimenfions of 
this fpacious cavern more diftinélly. 
Its walls are a fort of black marble, the 
roof pretty fmooth, and beautifully 
veined with red and white; the floor 
is ftrewed with ftones and pieces of 
rock, The whole length of this fingu- 
lar cavern is between fifty and fixty 
yards ; its breadth thirteen yards ; and 
height -forty-feven feet.—On entering 
this cave its area enlarges every way, 
and we reach the oppofite wall, after 
walking about twenty-three yards : the 
principal part, juft deferibed, lies to the 
right; but it extends alfo on the other 
hand, and unfolds fome wendertul 
clofets, called Yordas Bedchamber, 
Yordas Oven, &c. Here alfo the brook 
buries itfelf ftill deeper, and proceeds 
under ground to Keldhead, before men- 
tioned. This brook rifes in the moun- 
tains above Yordes, and falls in among 
the rocks juft before it reaches that 
cave. — 

“ We leave the dark excavations 
with redoubled fentiments of gratitude 
towards the Almighty, for the bleffings 
he affords us in the light of the fun, 
which, after being buried for fome 
time in thefe murky regions, we now 
enjoy with ftill greater pleafure. 

“ Our guide feiioufly remarked to 
us, that this = had formerly been 
the refidence of a giant called Yordas; 
from which circumftance he accounts 
for its name. ‘The hiftory of this cave 
records two remarkable facts. About 
half a century ago, a lunatic efcaped 
from his friends at or near Ingleton, 
and lived here upwards of a week in 
the winter feafon, having previoully 
provided himfelf with cheefe and other 

provifions. 
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provifions. Snow being on the ground, 
he was fagacious enough to pull the 
heels off his fhoes, and fet them on 
inverted at the toes, to prevent being 
tracede Since that time, a poor wo- 
man, big with child, travelling alone 
through this inhofpitable vale, to Dent- 
dale, was taken in labour, and found 
dead in this cave.”” P. 208. 





COAL-WORKS AT WHITEHAVEN. 


“ THE coal-works, being near the 
fea, are very convenient for the thip- 
ping; fome of thefe mines are worked 
many hundred yards under the fea, 
and others beneath the town. ‘This 
latter circumftance, in its confequence, 
occafioned great alarm to the inhabit- 
ants fome years ago, which is thus re- 
corded in the Hiftory of Cumberland, 
taken from the .provincial newfpaper 
of this town. 

“ * About two o’clock, on Monday, 


_ *the grft of January 1791, in the after- 


‘noon, the ground fuddenly fhrunk in 
‘the garden of H, Littledale, Efg. be- 
‘hind his houfe in Duke Street, and 
‘the noife of fubterranean waters was 
‘ heard on the fpot, by a fervant there 
‘at work. Near the fame time, the 
* ground funk in a garden behind the 
*houfe once occupied for the Difpen- 
‘fary, in Scotch Street, and in the 
* burial-ground behind the Anabaptifts’ 
* meeting-houfe, in Charles Street, all 
* on the north fide of the town, 

“¢ This event created much alarm, 
‘as it was evident it proceeded from 
‘ the falling in of fome of the old coal- 
‘works; and it afterwards appeared, 
‘that a great difcharge of water had 
‘flowed in upon the warking pits, and 
‘two men and a woman, with five 
* horfes, were drowned in the works. 

*¢ On Wednefday evening, another 
‘plot of ground funk, within a few 
‘yards of the former fettling in Mr. 
‘ Littledale’s garden; and other fink- 
‘ings, though much morte trivial, were 
‘obferved in different places. This 
‘accident was attributed to a work- 
‘man in a new drift unfortunately 
* ftriking into a drowned watfte, ‘or old 
* working. Several workmen and horfes 
* were faved from the fate of the others, 
*by remaining in their workings till 
“the water ran off, which was in about 
* two hours after its old lodgment had 


. “been pierced. 


“¢The number of houfes which were, 
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*in a manner, demolifhed by thofe 
* finkings, amounted tocighteen, among 
‘which was Mr. Littledale’s elegant 
“manfion;. and between fixty and 
‘ eighty families deferted that part of 
* the town.—The furniture was faved 
‘out of all the Houfes, except two. 
* The pavement in George Street was 
* rent in many places, 

“¢ Skilful coal-viewers were imme- 
* diately employed to-infpect all the 
* old workings which were acceflible ; 
‘and their report, that no further 
‘ danger was to be apprehended, quiet- 
‘ed the minds of the inhabitants, and 
* brought them back to thofe deferted 
* dwellings which were’ not fhook by 
‘the alerming accident. No further 
* calamity has enfued, 

“ Coal,‘ it is fuppofed, was firft 
raifed here about one hundred and fifty 
or one hundred and fixty years ago; 
and fince which time the workings 
have increafed rapidly. It is conjec- 
tured that, at prefent, about eighty 
thoufand waggons of coals are annual- 
ly raifed in thefe collieries} each wag- 
gon being equal to a chaldron and one 
quarter, London meaftre ; containing 
twenty-four Cumberland bufhéls, or 
feventy-two Winchefter bufhels, and 
weighing, in general, from forty-two 
to forty-four hundred weight. Here 
are coal-pits three hundred and twenty 
yards deep, which are fuppofed to be 
the decpeft coal-mines in the world. 
As they extend to a great diftance 
under’ the fea, fhips of inrge burden 
fait over where the miners are at work. 
Some very powerful fire-engines have 
been efected to draw off the water; 
one of which has two boilers, of fifteen 
fect diameter each, a feventy inch cy- 
linder, and eleven and half inches 
working barrel. Its rhaximum in work- 
ing is fifteen ftrokes, each fix and a half 
feet long, in a minute; twenty-feven 
gallons water aré drawn by cach ftroke, 
which is four hundred and five gallons 
per minute, or nine thoufand two 
hundred and forty hogtheads in twenty- 
four hours. 

“ The coals are brought to the har- 
bour in waggons, along a railed way 
of an eafy defcent, and are carried by 
their own weight, with about two tons 
of coals in each. They are thus con- 
veyed, on the fame declining level, til! 
they are brought above the veffels, and 
then at once projected down hurries 
into the fhips. The coal-ftaith is on 
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the weft fide of the town, adjoining 
the harbour, where five vefiels of three 
hundred tons burden are frequently 
loaden from the hurries at the fame 
tume.” P. 463. 
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nh Weft Indies. Vol. LI, (Con- 
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INHUMAN BARBARITY OF VICTOR 
HUGUES TO THE ROYALISTS. 


« "TOWARDS the Britifh, the terms 
granted by the enemy were fuf- 
ficiently liberal, but the condition de- 
manded for the French royalifts, that 
they fhould be treated as Britifh fub- 
jets, was declared inadmiffible; all the 
favour that could be obtained for them, 
was the fanction of a covered boat, in 
which twenty-five of their officers 
efcaped to the Boyne. The reft of 
the miferable royalifts, upwards o 
three hundred in number, were left a 
facrifice to the vengeance of their re- 
publican enemies. Finding themfelves 
excluded from the capitulation, they 
folicited permiffion to endeavour to cut 
their way through the enemy, an at- 
tempt which muft have ended only in 
the deftruction both of themfelves and 
the Britifh. There was a faint hope 
entertained, however, that Victor 
Hugues (whofe charaéter was not at 
that time fufficiently developed) would 
relent on their furrender. In this ex- 
pectation, however, thefe unfortunate 
people were cruelly difappointed, and 
their fad fate cannot be recorded with- 
ont indignation and horror. The re- 
publicans erected a guillotine, with 
which they ftruck off the heads of fifty 
of them in the fhort fpace of an hour. 
This mode of proceeding, however, 
proving too tedtous for their impatient 
revenge; the remainder of thefe un- 
happy men were fettered to each other, 
and placed on the brink of one of the 
trenches which they had fo gallantly 
defended; the republicans then drew 
up fome of their undifciplined recruits 
ia front, who firing an irregular volley 
at their miferable victims, killed fome 
and wounded others; leaving many, 
in all probability, untouched: the 
weight however of the former dragged 
the reft into the ditch, where the liv 
ing, the wounded, and the dead, fhared 





the fame grave ; the foil being inftantly 
thrown in‘upon them. 

“Thus was the whole of this fertile 
country (the fingle fortrefs of Matilda 
excepted) reftored to the power of 
France, and placed under the domina. 
tion of a revengeful’ and remorfelefs 
democracy. General Prefcott, whe 
commanded the Matilda Fort, fuftain- 
ed a long and mott haraffing fiege, 
from the r4th of October to the roth 
of December. His conduct through. 
out, as well as that of the officers and 
men under his command, was above 
all praife. He maintained his pofition 
until the fort was no longer tenable, 
and having no other means of faving 
his reduced and exhaufted garrifon 
from the fword, he was obliged at 
length to abandon it by filent evacua- 
tion. Three line of battle fhips had 
indeed arrived in the interim from 
Great Britain, but they came only to 
behold the: triumph of the enemy, 
With this adverfe ftroke of fortune 
clofed the campaign of 1794: its career 
for a while was glorious beyond ex- 
ample; and if the very unhappy mea- 
fureofreducing the number ofthe troops 
at the outfet, had nat taken effeét, or if, 
as foon as the news cf the capture of 
Martinico had reached England, a 
ftrong reinforcement had been fent to 
the fcene of action, it cannot be dowbt- 
ed that Guadaloupe would have {till 
continued in poffeffion of the Fnglifh, 
and the page of hiftory remained unde- 
filed with thofe dreadful recitals of re- 
volt, devaftation, and maffacre, which 
I fhall foon have the painful tafk of 
récording, to the fhame aud everlaiting 
difhonour of the French character, and 
the difgrace of human nature. Our 
gallant comshanders were fortunate, in 
being allowed to withdraw in time from 
an atmofphere polluted by fuch enor- 


mities. Worn down by conttant exer- 


tion both of body and mind, affailed by 
an unprincipled faction with the bafeft 
calumnies, and opprefied by the me- 
lancholy and daily profpect of a gallant 
army perifhing of difeafe, they weve 
happily relieved from infinite anxiety 
by the appearance of the reinforee- 
ment before mentioned, in which ar- 
rived General Sir John Vaughan and 
Vice-admiral Caldwell; to the former 
of whom Sir Charles Grey, and to the 
latter Sir John forvis, furrendered their 
refpective commands, and on the 27th 
af November failed for Great Britain.” 
P. 438. CRUEL1VIZS 
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CRUELTIES TO THE BRITISH 
PRISONERS, 


«“ THE firft meafure of the French 
commiffioner, on taking pofféffion of 
Fort Matilda, difplayed in the ftrongeft 
manner the bafenefs and ferocity of his 
character. The body of Major-gene- 
ral Dundas had been buried within 
the walls of that fortrefs, and a 
ftone placed over it with a fuitable in- 
{cription. This humble memorial, 
which a generous enemy, in every 
civilized part of the earth, would 
have held facred, was immediately de- 
ftroyed by orders of this favage cefpot, 
and the remains of the deceafed hero 
dug up and thrown into the river Gal- 
lion, ‘This mean and cowardly difplay 
of ineffetual vengeance, was made 
the fubject of boafting and triumph in 
a public proclamation, worthy only of 
its author *. 

“ The miferies of war feem, indced, 
to have been wantonly aggravated by 
this man, to an extent never known 
among the rudeft and moft barbarous 
nations. In the village of Petit Bourg 
lay many fick and wounded Britith 
foldiers, who had been taken prifoners 
with Colonel Drummond at Point 
Bacchus. Thefe unhappy men made 
an humble application to Victor 
Hugues for medical affiftance and frefh 
provifions. Their petition was an- 
fwered by g death-warrant. The vin- 
digtive conqueror, inftead of confider- 
ing them as objects of mercy and relief, 
gaufed the whole number in the hof- 
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pital, and among them it is faid ‘ many 
* women and fome children,’ to be in- 
difcriminately murdered by the bayo- 
net:;a proceeding fo enormoully 
wicked, is, } believe, without a pre- 
cedent in the annals of human depra- 
vity t. 
“ After fuch conduct towards men 
who were incapable of making either 
refiftance or efcape, it may well be 
fuppofed that revenge was not tardy 
in the purfuit of its victims among the 
inhabitants of the country. ‘To be 
accufed of actions, or fuipected of 
principles, hoftile towards the new go- 
vernment, was to be convicted of trea- 
fon. Accordingly, periens of all con- 
ditions, without refpect to fex or age, 
were fent daily to the guillotine by this 
inexorable tyrant, and their execution 
was commonly performed in fight of 
the Britith prifoners. ‘ 
“ Victor Hugues, having taken thefe 
and other meafures for fecuring the 
quiet poffeflion of Guadaloupe, detcr- 
mined in the next place (his ferce be- 
ing inadequate to a regular aitempt 
againft any of the other Tee to 
adopt a fyftem of hoftility againft fome 
of them, which, though well fuited to 
his chara¢ter and difpofition, was not 
lefs outrageous and fanguinary than 
unprecedented among civilized ftates. 
To this end he directed his firft atten- 
tion towards Grenada and St.Vincent’s, 
expecting to find in each of thoie 
iflands, adherents fit for the project 
which he meditated. * * * f.” P. 441. 


* “So much has been heard of Victor Hugues, that it may be agreeable to 








the reader to be informed of his origin and early purfuits. He was born of 
mean parents in fome part of old France, and was placed out when a boy, as 
an apprentice to a hairdreffer. In that occupation he went originally to Gua- 
daloupe, where he was afterwards known as a petty innkeeper at Baffe Terre. 
Failing in that purfuit, he became matter of a {mall trading veilel, and at length 
was promoted to a lieutenancy in the French navy. Being diftinguifhed for his 
activity in the French revolution, he was afterwards deputed, through the in- 
fluence of Robefpierre, to whofe party he was ftrongly attached, to the Na- 
tional Affembly. In 1794, he obtained the appointment of commiflioner at 
Guadaloupe, with controlling powers over the commanders of the army and 
navy; and proved himfelf in every refpect worthy of his great patron and ex- 
— being nearly as favage, remorfelefs, and bloody, as Robefpicrre 
imfelf.’ 
¢t “Iam unwilling to give this anecdote to the public without quoting my 
authority. I relate it on the teftimony of the Rev, Cooper Williams, chaplain 
of the Boyne, who quotes Colonel Drummond himfelf; and it is confirmed by 
a declaration drawn’up by General Vaughan and Vice-admiral Caldwell. Co- 
lenel Drummond himfelf was confined to a prifon-fhip, and, by particular orders 
from Vitor Hugues, to fwab the decks like the meaneft feamen.”’ 
} “N. B. At this interefting period the hiftory clofes, Death abruptly ter- 
minates the author’s labours.” 
XXVIX. 
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XXVII. The Hiftory of Mauritius, or 
the Ifle of France, and the neigh-, 
bouring Iflands; from their firft 
Difcovery to the prefent Time: 
compofed principally from the 
Papers and Memoirs of Baron 
Grant, who refided twenty Years 
in the Iland. By hisSon, CHARLES 
Grant, Viscount pe Vaux. 
Iiluftrated with Maps from the bett 
Authorities. 4to. 11, 16s. Nicol, 
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& fe begins by inftructing the voy- 
ager in the mode of approaching the 
harbours of the Ifle of France, which 
ig accompanied with a general defcrip- 
tion of the place, the nature of the air, 
water, and foil, and the geographical 

fitions. But before I enter upon 4 
wall of thefe circumftances, and the 
branches of natural hiftory which arife 
out. of them, I give a fuccinét and 
chrowological account of thofe perfons 
who have been appointed to the go- 
vernment and fuperintendence of the 
ifland, from its firft colonial eftablifh- 
ment to the prefent moment. I then 
proceed to give a particular hiftory of 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms: fome account of the inha: 
bitants, both white and black, fuc- 
ceeds, with their manners and cuf- 
toms; and is followed by a defcrip- 
tion of the beautiful fcenery with which 
the illand is adorned. 

“ I naturally introduce the reader, 
in the firft place, to the Ile of France, 
which is the appropriate object of my 
Hiftory; but I fufpend its hiftorical 
parative, in order to defcribe the 
archipelago, with its various iflands, 
that furrounds it: fuch as thofe of 
Bourbon, Rodriguez, &c. all of which 
is fo neceffary to be known, to facili- 
tate the navigation of thofe feas. I 
then. return to the Ifle of France, to 
defcribe its agricultural, maritime, and 
civil eftablifhments, as formed by M. de 
la Bourdonnais. I difplay all the va« 
tious operations of that diftinguifhed 
character, and his fucceffors; with the 
aftronomical, geographical, and mari- 
time obfervations of the learned pro 
fellors and eminent navigators, whom 
my father fucceflively oot during 
their official vifits to the ifland. I then 
proceed to ftate and explain the con- 
nexion of India with the Ifle of France, 
in all its different epochas ; which con- 
duds me through a long fucceflion of 
curious and interefting events, to the 
death of Tippoo Saib, which rendered 
England the miftrefs of Indoftan. 

“ Such is the nature of my work: 
nor fhall I endeavour to deprecate cri- 
ticifm, by ftating the difficulties with 
Which I have ftruggled, in bringing 
this volume into the form which it 
now beats. It would indeed have been 


lefs liable to the cenfure of the critic, 


'T had written under more aufpicious 
Circumftances ; and it would have been 
more deferving the attention ef the po- 
You. V.—Ne. XLV. 
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litician and the philofopher, if I could 
have had recourfe to the bodke‘and 


authentic papers, which are to be found ’ 
in the libraries and, public offices of' 


Paris; but ftill, Iath rather fanguine m 
the hope of its being generally acknow- 
ledged, that I’ have enlarged ‘the’'ac- 


quaintance of Great Britain, and of the’ 
public in general, with a very important ‘ 


part of the eaftern world.” P. xviii. 





EXTRACTS: 


MANNERS OF THE, INHABITANTS, 


“ THE Ifle of France was an abfos 
lute defert when Mafcaregnas’ difto- 
vered it. The French who firft efta- 
blifhed themfelves there, were certain 
planters from the Ifle of Bourbon, who 
brought with them fimplicity of man- 
ners, good faith, an hofpitable ‘difpo- 
fition, and an indifference for riches. 
M. de Ja Bourdonnais, who may, in 
fome degree, be’ confidered ag the 
founder of this colony, brought’fome 
workmen along with him.’ When, 
however, he had rendered this ifland 
interefting by his labours, and it was 
thought convenient as a ftaple for their 
commerce of the Indies, perfons of all 
conditions fettled int it. , 

« The agents of the Company, who 
poffeffed all the principal employments 
in the ifland, exercifed too much of 
that financial difpofition, whieh is dif+ 
couraging to thofe who are employed 
in cultivating the earth. The whole 
of the public eftablifhment was at their 
difpofal; they, at the fame time, con- 
trolled the police, the civil adminiftra- 
tion, and magazines of the ifland; fome 
of them cleared the land and built 
houfes, all of which they difpofed of, 
ata very high price, to thofe who had 
ventured hither, in hope of advancing 
their fortune. There was confequentiy 
a great outcry againft them; but the 
power was in their hands, and com- 
plaint was of no avail. 

“ Several perfons in the marine fer- 


- vice of the Company fettled here.. They 


had long complained, that while they 
encountered dangers and fuffered fa- 
tigues in fupport of the Eaft Indian 
commerce, others acquired the honours 
and ernoluments of it. As this fettle- 
ment was fo near to India, a fanguine 
hope of advantage from fixing in it 
animated their mind, and they became 
its inhabitants. 

x Several 
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“ Several military officers of the 
Company atrived hére ; they were very 
refpectable perfons, and fome of them 
diftinguifhed for their birth. They 
could not imagine that an officer would 
debafe himfelf fo fat as to receive 
orders from a man who had formerly 
been a clerk in an accompting-houfe, 
though he might condefcend to receive 
their pay. Nor did they like the failorts, 
who are rather too peremptory in their 
manners. On becoming inhabitants, 
they retained their original difpofiticn, 
and confequently did not advance their 
fortunes. f 

“¢ Some of the king’s regiments put 
in here and made fome ftay; while 
feveral of the officers, allured by the 
beauty of the climate and the love of 
repofe, were induced to eftablifh them- 
felves in the-ifland: but every thing 
was at the difpofition, and fubmitted 
to the power of the Company. 

*‘ The inhabitants were alfo increafed 
by the arrival of fome miffionaries of 
the order of St. Lazarus. 

“ To complete the fettlement of 
this iand, fome merchants with fmall 
capitals arrived, and found it without 
commerce. Thefe people augmented, 
the abufes of money-jobbing, which 
they found already eftablifhed, and 
employed themfelves in forming petty 
monopalies: they foon became ob- 
noxious, and acquired the name of 
Banians, or Jews. On the other hand, 
they affe&ted to defpife any particular 
diftinétions of the inhabitants, and were 
fond of propagating the opinion, that, 
after having pafled the line, a general 
equality prevailed. 

“ Such was the fituation of this co- 
lony when jt was ceded to the king in 
the year 176s. 

« One part of the inhabitants, who 
were attached to the Company from 
gratitude, beheld, with pain, a royal 
adminiftration ; while the other ‘part, 
who had fo long looked for favour 
from anew government, feeing it prin- 
cipally occupied in plans of economy, 
were proportionably chagrined and dif- 
appointed. 

“« The foldiers furnifh a confiderable 
number of workmen, as the moderate 
heat permits the white people to work 
in the open air; though they have not 
been rendered fo beneficial to the co- 
lony as they, might. have been, im a 
mpore enlarged dilpofitian of their ca- 
pacities. ; 
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Though the feafaring people ate 
always going and coming, they have, 
neverthelefs, a confiderable infltience 
on the manners of the colony. Their 
policy is to complain alike of the 
places which they left, and of thofe 
at which they arrive: they have always 
bought too dear and fold too cheap, 
and think they are ruined if they do 
not gain an hundred and fifty pet 
cent. 

“ An hogfhead of claret cofts five 
hundred livres, and every thing elfe in 
proportion. It is fcarce credible, that 
the merchandife of Europe is dearer 
here than in India; and tMat Indian 
commodities fetch a higher price here 
than in Europe. The maritime peo. 
ple are fo neceffary to the inhabitants, 
that they are held in great confider. 
ation. 

“ The greater part of the married 
people live on their plantations; and 
the women feldom vifit the town but 
when they are tempted by a ‘ball, or 
are called to perform fome effential 
duties of their religion. They are paf. 
fionately fond of dancing; and no 
fooner is a ball announced, than they 
come in theit palanquins from every 
quarter, as the roads will not admit of 
wheel carriages, 

“ The women have but little co- 
lour, but they are well made, and, in 
general, handfome. Nature has given 
them a confiderable portion of wit and 
vivacity ; and if their education were 
not neglected, their fociety would be 
very agreeable: they are very fond 
mothers; and if they ever fail in fides 
lity to the marriage vow, it is too often 
owing to the indifference of their huf 
bands, or to the Parifian manners 
which have been introduced among 
them. ‘Their ordinary drefs is fine 
muflin, lined with rofe-coloured taf 
fetas. 

“ They poffefs, in a great degree, 
the more eftimable domeftic qualities; 
they feldom or never drink any thing 
but water, and their cleanlinefs is ex 
treme. Their children are never con- 
fined in fwaddling-clothes, but rua 
about almoft as foon as they are born; 
they are often bathed, and allowed to 
eat fruit at their own difcretion. At 
they are left entirely to themfelves, 
and are uncontrolled by the fuperins 
tendence of education, they foon be 
come ftrong and robuft, and their tem- 
perdment advances in proportion. The 
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females are fometimes married at eleven 
years of age. 

“ There are about four hundred 

Janters in this ifland, and about an 
Londred women of fuperior rank, not 
more than ten of whom live in the 
town. On firing the evening gun at 
eight o’clock, every one retires to his 
gwn habitation.” P. 72. 





ACCOUNT OF THE BLACKS. 


« OF the population of this ifland, 
we muft confider the Indians and Ne- 
groes as forming a.confiderable pro- 
portion. 

“ The firft are from the coaft of 
Malabar, and are a very mild and gen- 
tle people: they come from Pondi- 
cherry, and let themfelves out for a 
certain number of years. They are 
almoft all of them workmen, and oc- 
cupy a fuburb which is called the Black 
Camp; they are of a deeper colour 
than the iflanders of Madagafcar, who 
+s real Negroes, have the features of 


‘Europeans, and their hair is not woolly: 


they are fober and economical. Their 
head is dreffed with a turban, and 
they wear long dreffes of muflin, with 
large gold ear-rings, and filyer brace- 
lets at the wrifts. There are fome who 
enter into the fervice of the rich and 
titled inhabitants, as pions; a kind of 
fomeftic, which anfwers to the cha- 
rater of an European running foat- 
man: his peculiar diftin&tion is a cane 
in hishand, and a dagger at his girdle, 
It were to be wifhed that there were a 
greater number of the inhabitants of 
Malabar eftablifhed in this ifland, par; 
ticularly of the caft of hufbandmen. 

“ At prefent, Madagafcar furnithes 
the Negroes which are deftined to cul- 
tivate the land in the Ifle of Bourbon. 
The common price of one of them is 
a barrel of gunpowder, a few mufkets, 
fome pieces of cloth, and, above’ ail, 
a certain proportion of piaftres, The 
deareft of them cofts about fifty crowns 
of France (in 1768). 

“ Phefe people have neither fo flat 
a nofe, or fo dark a complexion, as 
thofe of Guinea; fome of them are 
only brown; while others, as the Ba- 
lambous, have long hair: nay, others 
of them have fair, and even red hair. 
They are dexterous, intelligent, and 
have a fenfe of honour and gratitude. 
The greateft infult which can be offered 
$9 one of thefe peaple, is to {peak dif- 
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refpectfully of his family; they are far 
lefs fenfible to perfonal injuries. In 
their own country they work up va- 
rious articles, with equal ingenuity 
and induftry. Their zagay, or half- 
pike, is very well forged, though 
a couple of ftones form their hammer 
and their anvil. The linens which 
their women weave are very fine an 
well dyed; thefe they caft around 
them in a graceful form, and the man- 
ner in which they arrange their hair 
produces a pleafing head-drefs ; it con« 
fifts of curls and treffes very taftefully 
blended with each other, and is the 
work of the women. ‘They are paf- 
fionately fond of dancing and mutfic ; 
their inftrument is the tantam, which 
is a bow fixed to a gourd, from whence 
ther draw a foft harmonious found, 
with which they accompany the airs 
that they compofe. Love is the general 
fubject of them, and the girls dance to 
the fongs of their lovers: the fpeéta- 
tors beat time and applaud. 

“ They are very hofpitable. A black 
who is on a journey, enters without 
previous ceremony, or being known 
to the owner, into any hut which fuits 
his convenience; and thefe whom he 
finds in it moft willingly fhare their 
meal with him. Nor is it their cuftom 
to afk from whence he comes, or whis 
ther he is going. 

“ Sueh are the qualifications and 
manners with which they arrive at the 
Ifle of France. They are all difem- 
barked with no clothing of any kind, 
but a ftrip of linen round their loins, 
The men are placed on one fide of the 
beach, and the women with their chil- 
dren on the cther. The planters then 
examine them, and make their pur- 
chafes accordingly. Brothers, fifters, 
friends, and lovers, are now feparated, 
and are led away tq the refpective 
plantations to which Sey are deftined. 
Sometimes, in the paroxyfms of their 
defpair, they imagine that the white 
people are preparing to eat them, that 
they make red wine of their blood, 
and gunpowder of their bones. 

“ Their mannez of life is as fol- 
lows: at daybreak, the fmacking of a 
whip is the fignal that calls them to 
their work: and they then proceed to 
the plantatiqn, where they labour in a 
ftate of aimoft entire nakednefs, and 
in the heat of the fun. Their nourifh- 
ment is grqund maize boiled in water, 
gt loaves of the maniocs and a fmall 
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piece of cloth is their only covering. 
or the-leaft act of negligence, they 
are tied hand and foot to a ladder, 
when the overfeer gives them a certain 
number of ftrokes on their back, with 
a long whip; and with a three-painted 
collar clafped round their necks, they 
are brought back to their work. It is 
not neceffary to defcribe the feverity 
with which thefe pynifhments are 
fometimes infli¢ted. On their return 


. to their habitations in the evening, 


they are compelled to pray to God for 
the profperity of their mafters. 
* There is a iubfifting law in favour 


of flaves, called the Code Noir; which 
Jordains that they fhall receive no more 


than.thirty ftrokes at each chaftife- 
ment; that they fhall not work on 
Sundays; that meat fhall be given 
‘them every week, and fhirts every 
year: but this law is not obferved. 
The Negroes are-naturaily of a 
lively difpofition, but-their ftate of 
flavery foon renders them melancholy. 
Love alone fcems to allay their pain: 
they exert themfelves to the utmoft in 
order to obtain a wife; and, if they 
can choofe for themfelves, they always 
prefer thofe who are advanced into a 
ftate of womanhood, who, they fay, 
make the beft foup. They immedi- 
ately give them all they poffefs; and 
if their wives live in another planta- 
tion, they will undertake the moft dif- 
ficult and dangerous journies to fee 
them. On fuch occafions they fear 


‘neither fatigue nor punithment. Parti¢s 


of them fometimes meet in the middle 
of the night, when they dance beneath 
the fhelter of a rock, to the mournfyl 
found of a gourd filled with peas. 

* The difcontented Negroes gene- 
rally fly for refuge into the woods, 
where they are purfued by detach- 
mente of foldiers; when they are taken 
they.are punifhed with great feverity ; 
and the third offence of this kind is 
followed by death. 

“ Religion is, indeed, fometimes 

mployed to alleviate the cvils of their 
fituation. Some of them are occafion- 


¢ ally. baptized: they are then told that 


they are become the brethren of the 
white people, and that they will go 
intg. paradife; but it is not an eafy 
matter to perfuade them, that the Eu- 
ropeans wil! ever prove their guides to 
heaven. 

“ It is not for us to difcufs, in this 
place, the fubject of flavery, on which 


very able writers have differed, and 
with which yolumes have been filled, 
That difcipline, and fometimes a fevers 
one, may be neceflary in the manage. 
ment of plantations, cannot be denied, 
and that the owners fometimes exercife 
their power with unneceffary rigour, 
muft alfo be acknowledged; at the 
fame time it would be ridiculous to 
aflert that, becaufe a white man is the 
mafter of a plantation, he muft be 
cruel, and becaufe a black man is a 


flave, he muft be wretched.” P, 74, : 





THE HISTORY OF A PRINCESS OF 
RUSSIA, AT MAURITIUS, &c. 


“ THE Baton Grant, in his Det, 
ters X. and XI. written in the years 
1750 and 1751, defcribes, in a very 
interefting manner, the fcenes of do. 
meftic life in that country; but we 
fhall content ourfelves with extracting 
one of the principal faéts mentioned jn 
the firft of thefe two letters, and in the 
fecret memoirs. of Mr. Duclos, con- 
cerning the curious hiftory of the Pria- 
cefs Wolfenbuttel, who paffed fome 
at the Ifles of France and Bour- 

on, during the refidence of Barog 
Grant there. 

“ ¢ Charlotte Chriftina Sophia de 
$ Wolfenbuttel, wife of Czarovitz 
¢ Alexis, fon of Peter I. Czar of Muf- 
* covy, and fifter of the emprefs of 
‘Charles VI. was born the asth of 
* Auguft 1494. This princefs, though 
‘ pofleffed of beauty, grace, and vir 
‘tue, in a very high degree, became 
* an qbject of averfion to her hufband, 
‘a man of a moft ferocious and favage 
¢ character. He had feveral times 
‘ attempted to poifon her, when the 
‘was faved by counteracting medi- 
‘ cines. 

 ¢ At length, ‘he one day gave her 
‘fuch a yiolent kick on her belly, 
¢ when fhe was eight months advanced 
‘in her pregnancy, that fhe fell fenfe- 
‘lefs on the floor, which was foon en- 
* crimfoned with her blood. | Peter I. 
‘ was then engaged in ane of his yew: 
‘nies. His fon, haying every reafon to 


¢ believe that his unfortunate prince(s 


‘ would not recover, fet off immedi. 
‘ ately for his country-houfe. 
“ €The Countefs of Konifmarck, 
‘ mother of Marfhal de Saxe, attended 
§ on the princefs when fhe was brought 
‘to bed of a dead child, and nurfpd 
‘ her with unceafing care. Beit Oe 
$ LiDl?y 
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é fible, however, if the princefs reco- 
* vered, that fhe would-perifh fooner 
s or later from the brutal nature of the 
* Czarovitz, fhe formed a plan to gain 
¢ over the women belonging to the prin- 
* cefs, to declare that fhe and the infant 
é were both dead. The Czarovitz-ac- 
“ cordingly ordered her to be interred 
‘ without delay and without-ceremony. 
§ Couriers were difpatched to the Czar 
‘to inform him of the event, and all 
* the courts of Europe put om mourn- 
$ ing for the bundle of fticks which was 
s interred. 

“ ¢In the mean time the princefs, 
$ who had been removed to a retired 
‘fpot, recovered her health and 
ftrength; when; poffeffed of fome 
¢ jewels, with a fum of money which 
* the Countefs of Koniimarck had pro- 
*cured for her, and clothed in the 
¢ drefs of common life, the fet off for 
‘Paris, accompanied by an old Ger- 
‘man domeftic, who paffed for her 
‘father. She made but a fhort ftay 
‘there, and having hired a female fer- 
f vant, proceeded to a fea-port, and 
§ embarked for Louifiana. 

“° ¢ Her figure attracted the notice 
$ of the inhabitants; and an officer of 
*the colony, named D’Auband, who 
f had been in Ruffia, recollected her. 

“<It was however with fome diffi- 
§ culty that he could perfuade himfelf 
*of the reality of what he faw. In- 
¢ deed it was fcarce poffible to believe 
$that a woman in fuch a fituation 
§ could be the daughter-in-law of the 
‘Czar Peter. However, to afcertain 
‘the truth, he offered his fervices to 
* the pretended father, and at length 
* formed qn intimate friendfhip with 
* him; fo that they agreed to furnifh 
$an houfe, and live together at their 
* common espenfe. 

“ © Some time afterwards, the ga- 
f zettes which arrived in the colony 
‘ announced the death of the Czaro- 
* vitz. D’Auband then declared to the 
* princefs his knowledge of her, and 
§ offered to abandon every thing in 
$ order to conduct her to Ruffia. 

“ ¢ But the, finding herfelf infinitely 
$ more happy than when fhe.was with- 
fin the verge of royalty, refufed to 
* facrifice the tranquillity of her obfcure 
‘ fituation, for all that ambition could 
‘ offer her. She only exa¢ted a pro- 
§ mife from D’Auband to maintain the 


_{moft inviolable fecrecy, as well as 
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* conduct himfelf towards her as he 
§ had hitherto done. 

“¢ «He made the moft folemn decla- 
* ration that he would obey her com- 
* mands; and it became his intereft to 
* be faithful. The beauty, underftand- 
* ing, and virtues of the princefs had 
* made a very deep impreflion on him, 
* and habitual intercourfe had ferved ta 
‘ ftrengthen it. He was amiable and 
* young, and fhe was not infenfible to 
‘ his attentions, They continued, how- 
€ ever, to live in their ufual way, but 
‘became every day dearer to each 
* other. : 

“4 The old domeftic, who paffed 
‘for the father of the. princefs, at 
* length died ; and fhe could no longer, 
* according to the rules of decorum, 
* live with D’Auband as fhe had hither- 
*to done, under the. apparent autho- 
* rity and protection of a parent. In- 
* this delicate fituation, D’Auband un- 
‘folded to her the difpofitions and 
*fentiments of his heart; and pro- 
* pofed to add a new veil to her real 
* condition, by becoming her hufband. 
* She confented to his propofition ; and 
* this princefs, who had been deftined 
‘to wear the crown of Ruffia, and 
* whofe fifter actually wore that’of the 
* German empire, became the wife of 
* a lieutenant of infantry. In the firft 
* year of her marriage fhe had a daugh- 
*ter, whom fhe nurfed and educated 
* herfelf, and inftructed in the French 
‘and German languages. 

« « They had lived ten years in this 
‘happy ftate of mediocrity, when 
¢D’Auband was attacked by the fif- 
*tula; and his wife, alarmed at the 
* danger which generally accompanies 
* the operation neceflary for the cure 
‘ of that diforder, infifted that it fhould 
$ be performed at Paris, 

“ ¢ They accordingly fold their ha- 
¢ bitation, and embarked on the firft 
‘ veffel that failed for France. On 
¢ their arrival at Paris, D’Auband was 
¢ attended by the moft fkilful furgeons ; 
¢ and till his cure was completed, his 
‘ wife never quitted him for amoment, 
* nor fuffered any other perfon to per- 
¢form the tender offices which were 
* neceffary in his fituation: fhe waited 
§ upon him throughout his illnefs with 
‘the moft watchful and patient affec- 
tion. On his recovery, D’Auband, 
¢in order to fecure to her the little 
* fortune which he poffeffed, folicited 
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* from the Eaft India Company an em- 
* ployment in the Ifle of Bourbon, 
* where he was appointed major. 

« ¢ While he was engaged in folicit- 
* ing this bufinefs, his wife fometimes 
¢ went to take the air with her daugh- 
‘ ter, in the gardens of the Thuilieries. 
¢ One day as fhe was fitting upon a 
* bench, and talking with her daughter 
+in German, that fhe might not be 
* underftood by thofe who were near 
‘her, Marfhal de Saxe paffed by, and 


* hearing two ladies fpeak his own’ 


‘tongue, ftopped to look at them. 
* The mother lifting up her eyes and 
‘ recollecting the marfhal, inftantly 
‘ threw them to the ground ;. when he, 
¢ {till more attracted by her embarraff- 
‘ment, fuddenly exclaimed, “ Is it 
© poffible, Madam!” She did not, 
‘ however, permit him to finifh the 
*fentence, but rifing from the feat, 
© begged him to accompany her to a 
© more retired part of the garden, where 
¢ fhe acknowledged herfelf, and, after 
* having requefted his entire fecrecy, 
$ invited him to fee her at her own 
‘ habitation, when fhe would inform 
‘him of every thing which concerned 
* her. 

“ ¢On the following day Marfhal 
“de Saxe paid her a vifit, and heard 
6 the recital of her adventures, as well 
# as the fhare which the Countefs of 
* Konifmarck, his mother, had in them. 
6 She conjured him, at the fame time, 
* not to reveal any thing refpecting her 
* to the king, till a negotiation which 
§ her hufband was agitating was con- 
$ cluded, and which would be com- 
* pleted in three months. The marfhal 
*folemnly promifed to comply with 
* her requeft, and paid his vifits to her 
‘and her hufband in the moft fecret 
¢ manner. 

« ¢ The three months being almoft 
‘ expired, the marfhal, on calling to 
¢ fee her, was informed, that fhe and 
¢her hufband had quitted Paris two 
‘ days before, and that M. D’Auband 
¢ had been named to a majority in the 
§ Ife of Bourbon. 

“ ¢ On this information, the martha] 
‘went immediately to Verfailles, to 
‘ give an account to the king of every 
‘thing that related to the princefs; 
‘ when his Majefty fent for the minifter 


‘of marine, M. de Machault, and, 
‘ without affigning any reafon, ordered 
* him to write to the governor of the 
‘Ifles of Mauritius and Bourbon, to 
‘treat M. D’Auband with every pof- 
* fible mark of diftinétion ; which order 
‘ was punctually executed, according 
‘to the report of Baron Grant, who 
‘ had been a long time in her fociety ; 
‘ and remarks, as an extraordinary cir. 
‘cumftance, that he had feen that 
* princefs pregnant when fhe was up. 
‘ wards of fifty, about the year 1745, 
‘ The king alfo wrote to the Queen of 
* Hungary, with whom he was then at 
‘war, to inform her of the fortune 
‘ and fituation of her aunt. The queen 
* accompanied her letter of thanks to 
‘ the king with one to the princefs, in 
‘ which the invited her to come and 
*refide with her; but on condition 
‘that fhe would quit her hufband and 
‘ daughter, for whom the king engaged 
‘to make a fuitable provifion. ‘The 
‘ princefs did not hefitate a moment ta 
‘ refufe thefe conditions, and remained 
* with her hufband till the year 1744, 
* when he died. 

“ ¢ Being a widow, and without 
* children, fhe returned to Paris, and 
‘took up her abode at the Hotel de 
‘Peru. Her defign was to retire toa 
* convent; but the Queen of Hungary 
¢ offered to fix her at Bruffels, with a 
‘ penfion of twenty thoufand florins; 
‘but (adds M. Duclos) I am alto, 
* gether ignorant whether fhe went ta 
$ refide there: but this I know, that 


°¢ within thefe fix years fhe was at 


* Vitry, where fhe lived in a very re- 
*clufe manner, with no more than 
‘ three fervants, one 6f whom was a 
‘ Negro. She was then called Madame 
“de Moldack; but I know not who 
*M.de Moldack was, and when fbe 
‘married him. She is now a widow: 
*I faw her as the was taking a walk, 
{ in the year 1768’*.” =P. 305, 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE. 


* THE publication of the firft part 
of this Hiftory impofed an obligation 
on its author to complete the defign 
announced in its preface. This defign - 
was mentioned to confift of a fecond 
part, which was to carry on the hiftory 
of the Anglo-Saxons from the death of 
Egbert to the Norman Conqueft, where 
the civil hiftory of this people ends, 
becaufe, by that event, their dynafty 
was clofed. A third part was alfo an- 
nounced, in which it was propofed to 
ftate the language, lawe; literature, 
religion, and manners, which prevailed 
among this branch of our ancient ane 
ceftry. 

“ The prefent publication exhibits 
the execution of the fecond part, which 
had been promifed. The abundance 
of materials compelled the author to 
extend it to two volumes. 

“ Jt is now eleven years fince the 
idea of this Hiftory was conceived, and 
its executiombegun. It was firft fuggefted 
by the ftriking faét, that, with the ex- 
ception of one or two flight references, 
the northern literature has never been 
confulted by thé Englith hiftoriogra- 
phers. The criticifm of Dr. Blair im- 
preffed upon the attention of the pre- 
tent author the death-fong of Ragnar 
Lodbrog. The genius of this heroic 
poem could not fail to intereft, and its 
fubje&t, being his depredations on the 
Britith iflands, and his death in North- 
umbria, excited a ftrong curiofity to 
know fomething of his hiftory. On 
referring to our efteemed hiftorians, 
the author found that they had taken 
no notice of this important and ftriking 
charaéter. The curious fubject of the 
northern piracy had been as little 
ftudied. The author was _— 
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led to defire an acquaintance with the 
literature of the North, becaufe with- 
out that, he perceived that the hiftory 
of his own countrymen could be but 
imperfectly apprehended. 

The notes of Stephanius, on Saxo 
Grammaticus, increafed his wifh to 
know more of the hiftory and remains 
of the nations on the Baltic. On com- 
paring their documents with our own, 
he was ftruck with the ‘refulting faa, 
that the great Danifh invafion, by which 
Alfred and his brother were fo afflicted, 
was not a cafual depredation, but a 
deliberate attack to revenge the death 
of the celebrated Ragnar Lodbrog. 
This circumftance, which gave fyftem 
and meaning to what appeared before 
to be incoherent and unconnected, oc- 
cafioned further refearches; and it at 
laft became apparent, that the inatten- 
tion of cur writers to the northern 
documents, had filled their hiftories 
with obfcurity and miftake. The more 
he inveftigated the fubject, the more 
important it feemed that this deficiency 
fhould be fupplied. The connexion 
between our hiftory and that of the 
northern nations was fo intimate and 
incefiant, that it appeared impofflible 
to ftudy the Englith annals from Egbert 
to Williain the Conqueror with any 
precifion or intelligence, unlefs the 
northern literature was confulted and 
applied. 

“ To combine the hiftory of the 
Baltic with our own, whenever they 
had been in circumftance connected, 
was the purpofe for which this work 
was originally undertaken. In purfu- 
ing this object, it was perceived that 
the Anglo-Saxon hiftory, during the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, 
had been very fuperficially narrated, 
becaufe it had been unjuftly under- 
valued. It became therefore an addi- 
tional feature of the prefent undertak- 
ing, to make a careful refearch into 
the authentic documents of our early 
hiftory, to fupply the faéts which had 
been omitted, and to correét the in- 
advertencies which had hitherto pre- 
vailed.” P.v. 

“ The wra of the Anglo-Saxons has 
been claffed by fome among the le- 
gendary periods of fabulous hiftory ; 
but in anfwer to this erroneous idea, 
it may be afferted, that from Egbert 
to the Conqueft, there is a clear ftream 
of unqueftionable hiftory. . Many con- 
temporary annals, records, lives, and 
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other documents, exift on every genes 
ration, befides-numerous writers who 
followed clofe upon the periods which 
they defcribe. The monkifh cuftom 
of compofing in their cloifters hiftoris 
cal chronicles, has conveyed to us fo 
many authentic dotuments, that thofe 
only, whofe ftudiés have led to their 
examination, can conteive juftly of 
their number and importance. In fome 
few circumftances a little chafm and a 
momentary obicurity may be noticed; 
but thefe defects are to be found in the 
moft recent hiflories. On the whole 
it may be faid, that the Anglo-Saxon 
hiftory may fail to pleafe from the in- 
adequate abilities of the writer wio 
narrates it: but his fubjeét muft not 
be confounded with his compofition. 
The Anglo-Saxons were a people whom 
philofophy may contemplete with in« 
ftruétion and pleafure, whatever may 
be the fate of the prefent effort te 
pourtray them.” . xiii. 





EXTRACTS. 


THE SEA KINGS AND VIKINGR OF 
THE NORTH. 

“ WHEN we review thefe: kings 
and fub-kings of the North, we behold 
only a part of its political fituation. 
A phenomenon of the moft difaftrous 
nature, at the fame time appeared in 
the Baltic, which has no parallel! in 
the hiftory of man. 

“This was the prevalence of fove- 
reigns who poflvffed neither country 
nor fubjects, and yet filled every region 
adjacent with blood and mifery. The 
fea kings of the North were a race of 
beings whom Europe beheld with hor- 
ror. Withouta yard of territorial pro- 
perty, without any towns, or vifible 
nation, with no wealth but their fhips, 
no force but their crews, and no hope 
but from their fwords, the fea kings 
fwarmed upon the boifterous ocean, 
vifited like the fiends of vengeance 
every diftrict they could approach, and 
maintained a fearful empire on that 
element, whofe impartial terrors feem 
to mock the attempt of converting it 
into kingdoms. Never to fleep under 
a fmoky roof, nor to indulge in the 
cheerful ciip over a hearth, were the 
boafts of thefe watery fovereigns, who 
not only flourifhed in the plunder of 
the fea and its fhores, but who fome- 
times amaffed fo much booty, - _ 
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lifted fo many folldwers, as to be able 
to affault provinces for permanent con- 
ueft. Thus Haki and Hagbard were 
ea kings; their reputation induced 
many bands of rovers to join their for- 
tunes. They attacked the King of 
Upfal, whom Haki defeated and fuc- 
ceeded. Some years afterwards, the 
fons of Yngvi, who had become fea 
kings, and lived wholly in their war 
ihips, roamed the ocean in fearch of 
adventures. They encountered the King 
of Haley-ia, and hanged him. They 
alfo affaulted Haki, and overpowered 
him. Solvi was a fea king, and infefted 
the eaftern regions of the Baltic with his 
depredations. He fuddenly landed in 
Sweden in the night, furrounded the 
houfe wherethe King of Upfal was fleep- 
ing,and applying firebrands, reduced all 
who were in it toafhes. Such was the 
generous warfare of thefe royal pirates. 

“ jt was a law of cuftom in the 
North, that one of the male’ children 
thould be felected to: remain at home 
toinherit the government. The reft 
were exiled to the ocean, to wield 
their fceptres amid the turbulent wa- 
ters. The confent of the northern 
focieties entitled all men of royal de 
fcent, who aifumed piracy as a profed- 
fion, to enjoy the name of kings, 
though they poffeffed no territory. 
Hence the fea kings were the kinfmen 
of the land foyereignss while the eldeit 
fon afcended the paternal throne, the 
reft of the tamily haftened like petty 
Neptunes to eftablifh their kingdoms 
in the waves; and if any of the fyliti- 
kongr, or thiod-kongr were expelled 
their inheritance by others, they alfo 
fought a continuance of their dignity 
upon the ocean. When the younger 
branches of a reigning dynafty were 
about to become fea kings, the fhips 
and their requifite equipments were 
always furnifhed as a patrimonial 
right. 

“ When we recollect the numerous 
potentates of Scandinavia, and their 
general fecundity, we may expect that 
the ocean fwarmed with fea kings. 
Such was their numbef, that one 
Danith fovereign is mentioned to have 
deftroyed feventy of the honourable 
but direful race. Their rank and fuc- 
ceffes always fecured to them abundant 
forces, and the mifchief they perpe- 
trated muft have been immente. Thefe 
fea Kings were alfo called Her-kongr. 

“ The fea kings had the name of 
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honour, but they were only a portion 
of thofe pirdtes or vikingr, who in the 
ninth century were covering the ocean. 
Not only the children of the chiefs, 
but every man of importance, equip- 
ped fhips, and roamed the feas to ac- 
quire property by force. At the age 
of twelve the fons of the great were in 
action under military tutors. Piracy 
was not only the moft honourable ocs 
cupation, and the beft karveft of wealth, 
it was not only confecrated to public 
emulation by the illuftrious who pur- 
fued it, but no one was efteemed 
noble, no one was refpected, who did 
not return in the winter to his home 
with fhips laden with booty. The 
fpeil confifted of every neceffary of 
life, clothes, domeftic utenfils, cattle, 
which they killed and prepared on the 
fhores they ravaged, flaves, and other 
property. It is not furpriffng, that, 
while this fpirit prevailed, every coun- 
try abounded in deferts. 

“ So reputable was the purfuit, that 
parents were even anxious to compel 
their children into the dangerous and 
malevolent eccupation, By an extra- 
ordinary enthufiafm for it, they would 
not fuffer their children to inherit the 
wealth which they had gained by it. 
It was their practice to command their 
gold, filver, and other property to be 
buried with them, that their offspring 
might be driven by neceflity to engage 
in the conflifs and to participate the 
glory of maritime piracy. Inherited 
property was defpifed. ‘That affluence 
only was efteemed which danger had 
endeared. It was therefore well faid 
of the Northmen by ene of their con- 
temporaries, that they fought their 
food by their fails, and inhabited the 
fea, 

“ In our happy time monarchs ac- 
quire celebrity by the literary talents 
of their fubjects; by patronizing the 
arts; by encouraging the diffufion of 
the fviences, and by favouring agricul- 
ture and commerce. ‘The nobleit fame 
of the fovereign aries now from the 
improved intellect and general profpe- 
rity, of his people. In the ‘dilaftrous 
era of the Northmen, piracy was the 
only glory and the only puriuit which 
kings of energy efteemed. It was the 
general amufement of their fummer 
months: hence almott every king com- 
memorated by Snorre is difplayed as 
aflaulting other provinces, or as fuffer- 
ing invafions in his own. With ftrange 
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infatuation, the population of the oT 
welcomed the fuccefsful vikingr wit 
the loudeft acclamations; although, 
from the prevalence of the practice, 
mifery the moft unfparing became the 
general lot. The victors of one day 
were the victims in the next; and he 
who was configning without pity the 
women and children of other families 
to the grave or to famine, muft have 
often found on his return but the afhes 
of his paternal habitation, and the 
corpfes of thofe he loved. 

““ The name by which the pirates 
were at firft diftinguifhed was Viking, 
which perhaps originally meant kings 
of the bays. It was in bays that they 
ambufhed, to dart upon the pafling 
er The recefles of the fhores 
afforded them a ftation of fafety as to 
the perils of ocean, and of advantage 
as to their purfuit. Our bolder navi- 
gation, which feleéts in preference the 
middle of the ocean, if fuch a courfe 
be the fhorteft, was then unufual. 
The ancient merchants coafted where- 
ever they could, and therefore natu- 
rally frequented bays in the progrefs 
of their voyage. In hopes of prey, 
the bays were alfo full of pirates, ever 
ready to dart upon their object. 

« Thefe fierce bands of robbers ap- 
pear to have been kept in amity with 
each other by ftudied equality. It was 
a Jaw, that the drinking-veflel fhould 
pafs round the whole crew, as they fat 
with undiftinguithed regularity. Their 
method of fighting was the offspring 
of their fearlefs courage; they lathed 
their fhips together, and from the 
prows rufhed to mutual battle. 

“ The ferocity and ufelefs cruelty 
of this race of beings almoft tranfcend 
belief. The piracy of the vikingr, 
who were alfo called hernadi, was an 
exhibition of every fpecies of barba- 
rity. Befides the moft favage food, to 
tear the harmlefs infant from the mo- 
ther’s breaft, and to tofs it on their 
lances from one ruffian to another, ig 
ftated in feveral books to have been the 
cuftom of many of thefe pirates, from 
which, though ata late period, their ci- 
vilizing chiefs at laft alienated them. It 
was a confiftency of character in fuch 
men to abominate tears and mourning 
fo much, that they would never weep 
for their deceafed relations. 

“ One-branch of the vikingr is faid 
to have cultivated paroxyfms of brutal 
infanity, and they who experienced 
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them were revered. Thefe were the 
Rerferkir, whom many authors de. 
{cribe. Thefe men, when a config 
impended, or a great undertaking was 
to be commenced, abandoned all ra. 
tionality upon fyftem; they ftudied to 
refemble wolves or maddening dogs; 
they bit their fhields; they howled 
like tremendous beafts ; they threw off 
covering ; they excited themfelvesto a 
ftrength which has been compared to 
that of bears, and then rufhed to every 
crime and horror which the moft fran. 
tic enthufiafm could perpetrate. This 
fury was an artifice of battle like the 
Indian warwhoop. Its object was to 
intimidate the enemy. It is attefted 
that the unnatural excitation was, as 
might be expected, always followed 
by a complete debility. It was origin. 
ally practifed by Odin. They who 
ufed it often joined in companies, The 
furor Berferkius, as mind and morals 
improved, was at length felt to be hor. 
rible. It changed from a diftin¢tion to 
a reproach, and was prohibited by 
penal laws. The name at laft became 
execrable. 

“© When we confider the calamities 
which the courfe of nature every where 
mixes with the happinefs of man, we 
fhould from theory expect a general 
union of fentiment and wifdom to mi- 
tigate the evils which none can avoid. 
Experience, however, fhaws our fpecies 
to have been engaged at all times, with 
activity the moft fanatical, in exafpe- 
rating every natural aflliction, by the 
addition of thofe which human agency 
can create. Hiftory inceflantly difplays 
mankind feparating’ themfelves into 
hoftile nations, and wielding every 
weapon of death to maffacre each 
other, without the provocation of any 
perfonal injury. If civilization, fcience, 
and chriftianity, have not allayed the 
fpirit of political’ ambition, nor fub- 
dued the love of warlike glory, we 
eannot be furprifed that the untaught 
Northmen delighted in the depreda- 
tions to which they were educated and 
by which they fubfifted. Pity and 
benevolence are the children of our 
difciplined reafon and augmented feli- 
city. They are little known to our 
{fpecies in thofe ages, when general 
mifery licenfes and produces the moft 
tyrannical felfithnefs. Hence the ber- 
ferkir, the vikingr or the fea king ap- 
pear even to have been gratified by 
the fight of human wretchednefs. Fa- 
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miliar with mifery from their infancy, 
taught to value peaceful fociety but as 
a rich harveft eafier to be pillaged, 
knowing no glory but from the deftruc- 
tion of their fellow-creatures, all their 
habits, all their feelings, all their rea- 
fonings were ferocious; they failed 
from country to country to defolate 
its agriculture, and not merely to 
lunder, but to murder or enflave its 
inhabitants. Thus they landed in Go- 
thia. The natives endeavoured to 
efcape; the invaders purfued with the 
relentlefs lame and the infatiable fword. 
Thus, in Sweden, part of the inhabit- 
ants they maffacre, and part they make 
captive; but the fields were ravaged 
far and wide with fire. The fame 
miferies proclaimed their triumphs in 
Wendila. The flame and {word were 
unfparing affailants, and villages were 
converted into uninhabited deferts. 
Thus at Paris, they impaled one hun- 
dred and eleven of their captives, cru- 
cified many others on houfes and trees, 
and flew numbers in the villages and 
fields. In war they feem to have rec- 
koned cruelty an ornament of their 
triumph, for the fea king and the vi- 
kingr even hung the chiefs of their own 
order on their defeat. Vol. ii. p. 38. 





THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 


“ THERE is one important relic of 
thefe times which has furvived to us, 
and which is peculiarly interefting, be- 
caufe it illuftrates and confirms the 
hiftory of this period. The celebrated 
tapeftry of Bayeux yet: remains to 
amufe the traveller, to inftruct the 
antiquary, and to guide the hiftorian. 

“ In the cathedral church of Bayeux 
in Normandy, this ancient monument 
has been preferved: ‘ The ground of 
‘this piece of work is a white linen 
‘cloth or canvafs,- one foct eleven 
‘inches in depth, and two hundred 
‘and twelve feet in length. The fi- 
‘ gures of men, harfes, &c. are in their 
‘proper colours, worked in the man- 
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‘ ner of famplers in worfted, and of a 
*ftyle not unlike what we fee upon 
‘ China and Japan ware; thofe of the 
* men more particularly being without 
‘the leaft fymmetry or proportion *.’ 
It is in one piece; k is annually hung 
up and expofed to view in the nave of 
the church from the eve of Midium- 
mer-day, and continues there for eight 
days: at all other times it is carefully 
locked up. 

“ This tapeftry is called, by the tra- 
dition of the country, ‘ La toilette du 
* Duc Guillaume.’ The fame popular 
account afcribes it to his Queen Ma- 
tilda and her workwomen. It has been 
engraved, and may be feen among the 
plates of the Academie des Infcrip- 
tions, and in Ducarel’s Anglo-Norman 
Antiquities. 

“ It reprefents the tranfactions be- 
tween Harold and William. The firft 
figures are, a king with a fceptre fitting 
upon his throne; his right hand is 
pointed towards two men, as if giving 
them orders. Above is an infcription 
of two words, ‘ Edward. Rex.’ This 
has been fairly thought to pourtray 
Edward direéting Harold to go to Nor- 
mandy. It therefore illuftrates the 
Norman account, that Harold was fent 
by Edward to William. 

“ The next figures are, five men on 
horfeback preceded by a cavalier with 
a bird in his left hand, and with five 
dogs running before him. The infcrip- 
tion to this is, * Ubi Harold dux An- 
*glorum et fui milites equitant ad 
* Bofham.’ The dogs and the bird 
mark the cavalier to be a nobleman, 
and of courfe to be Harold, who ig 
proceeding with his train to Bofham. 

* A church follows, before which 
are two men with bending knees. 
Above is the word ‘ Ecclefia.’ After 
this is an apartment where men are 
drinking, one from a horn, another 
from a goblet. 

“ Two men are defcending from 
this place of refre‘hment, one of them 
with an oar. A perfon with an oar is 
ftanding next. Another holds a dog 


* “ Ducarel’s Anglo-Norman Antiquities, p. 79. M. Lancelot has written 
two memoirs on this tapeftry, in the Memoires de |’Academie des Infcriptions, 
t. ix. p. 535-5613 and t. xii. p. 369—469. M. Lancelot’s defcription is 
thus: * Ce’ft un piece de toile de lin de dix neuf pouces de haut, fur deux cens 
‘ dix pieds onze pouces de long, fur la quelle on a tracé des figures avec de la 
‘ laifie couchée et croifée a peu pres comme on hache ne premiere penfée au 
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in his arm, looking towards a fhip, 
clofe to which.is Harold, with a dog 
under his arm, and a bird in his left 
hand. The infcription is, ‘ Hic Harold 
¢ mare navigavit.’ It of courfe repre- 
fents Harold embarking at Botham in 
Suffex. , 

* Two fhips follow in full fail. 
The remark of Lancelot is juft, that 
in their equipments they are not at all 
like fifhing-veflels. The words are, ‘ Et 
‘ velis vento plenis venit in terra Wi- 
* donis Comitis.’ 

“ The next figures reprefent Harold 
becoming the prifoner of Guy, the 
Count of Ponthiy, who carries him to 
Belre, and detains him. ‘The inicrip- 
tions will explain the figures which 
follow: ‘ Here Harold and Guy con- 
* verfe ; here the meffengers of William 
* came to Guy; here a mefienger comes 
*to William; here Guy conducted 
¢ Harold to William, Duke of the Nor- 
‘mans; here William proceeds with 
* Harold to his palace.’ 

“ This part of the tapeftry pour- 
trays the hiftory as given in the chro- 
niclers. When Harold was detained 
by Guy, on whofe coafts thé winds 
impelled him, he fent information to 
William, whofe menaces and gifts pro- 
duced his releafe. 

“That William conducted Harold 
to Rouen, the chief city of his domi- 
nions, is the affertion of a contempo- 
rary chronicler, The tapeftry fays, to 
hig palace, and exhibits a kind of hall, 
where a chief upon his throne, refting 
one hand upon his fword, is attending 
to a perfon in the attitude of {peaking, 
belind whom are fume armed men, 
{t is moft like!y Harold addrefling Wii- 
liam on the fiurbject of his excurfion ; 
but there is no intcription on this part 
of the tapeltry. 

* The next figures reprefent Wil- 
liam’s warfare with Conan, a count of 
Bretagne, in which Harold affifted. 
The inicriptions are, ‘ Here Duke Wil- 
‘liam and his army came to Mount 
*St. Michael, and pafled the river 
* Cofno ; here Harold Duke drew them 
“from the fand; and they came to 
‘ Dol, and Conan fled. Here the fol- 
‘ diers of Duke William fought againit 
‘the Dinantes, and Conan extended 
‘ the keys.’ 

** All thefe circumftances are very 
expreffively told by appropriate figures, 
which give 3 curious delineation of the 


2 
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military equipments and manners of 
the period. 

“© The events which follow are pee 
culiarly interefting to us. William, in 
complete armour, extends one hand 
to Harold’s right temple; his other ig 
upon Harold’s right arm and breaft, 
Harold is a little inclining towards 
him, and fupports a lance with a ban. 
ner in his left hand. The words above 
are, ‘ Here William geve arms to 
¢ Harold.’ A Norman hiftorian men- 
tions, that William rewarded the ex. 
ertions of Harold with fplendid arms, 
horfes, and other infignia. 

“* After three horfemen in armour, 
with the letters, ‘ Here William comes 
*to Bagias’ (Bayeux). William ap. 
pears without ‘armour on his throne 
with a fword, his left hand extended, 
Near this are two repofitories of relics, 
Harold is between them, with a hand 
on each. Officers are at both ends, 
The indcription is, ‘ Here Harold fwears 
‘to Duke William.’ 

*“ The hiftorians ftate, that Harold 
fwore to promote William’s acceffion 
to the throne of England on Edmund’s 
demife, to marry his daughter, and to 
put Dover into his power. Some other 
authorities mention that William, after 
Harold had fworn, uncovered the re- 
pofitories, and fhowed him on what 
relics he had pledged himfelf; and 
Harold faw with alarm their number 
and importance. If this be true, thefe 
two great warriors were, at leaft in 
their religion, men of petty minds, or 
they would not iiave believed that the 
obligation of an oath was governed 
by the rules of arithmetical progref- 
fion. 

“ The tapeftry reprefents a fhip 
under fail, expreflive of Harold’s re- 
turn, and afterwards of Harold making 
his report to Edward. The king’s 
ficknefs and funeral follow. 

“ The next figures fhow Harold’s 
coronation. One man offers him the 
crown; another a battle-axe. Beyond 
this Harold appears on his throne, with 
the globe and crofs in his left hand, 
and a feeptre in his right. On his right 
two men are prefenting to him a fword; 
and Stigant the archbifhop is ftanding 
on his left. 

“ From the above fketch of this 
part of the tapeftry, it is obvious that 
it confirms the main’ cireumftances of 
the Norman account. The evidence 
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in favour of William, has the merit of 
reting upon the moft ancient authors. 
Ingulf was the Duke’s fecretary, and 
William of Poitou lived at the time of 
the Conqueft. Ordericus Vitalis, Wil- 
jelmus Gemmeticenfis, and the author 
of the Roman de Rou, were within 
half a century afterwards. -The ta- 
peftry, if tradition be right, has the 
force of a contemporary document ; 
but as it is a Norman compofition, it 
is not completely unfufpicious, as to 
the main points of conteft. On the 
whole, whether Edward fent Harold 
to William, and made the Norman 
his heir, or whether Harold went on 
other bufinefs, and was appointed by 
Edward to fucceed*, are queftions 
which no modern can decide, becaufe 
the competitors themiclves, who beft 
knew the facts, feem to have given to 
their adherents very oppolite ftate- 
ments. 

“The probabilities of the cafe are 
fo equally balanced, that to argue them 
would be to make a vain parade of 
uelefs ingenuity. The edifices of con- 
jecture are eafily railed, but if facts 
are wanting in their compolition, the 
moft elaborate ftructure, like the fan- 
taftic pagoda, is but a glittering toy, 
which, though ignorarice may admire, 
the judicious will difregard.” Vol. iii. 
p: 343+ 





XXIX. Mrs. Picxzi’s Retro/pection, 
(Continued from p. 89g.) 


POPE SEXTUS V. 





“ ‘THE greateft name perhaps of that 

proieflion (the prtefthood) which 
in 1586 adorned the Papal chair, had 
heen the very man named as inquifitor 
over that jealous ftate (Venice), tena- 
cious ever of its independence: but 
Padre Montalto, afterwards Sextus V. 
knew the world too well; and Retro- 
Spection fees him fiying trom their ter- 
ritories with precipitation, as though 
he, had put St. Mark’s wings to his 
feet ; for having made a vow (fays he 
laughing) to become Pope at Rome, 
‘it did not fuit me, you fee, good 


‘ friends, to ftay and be hanged at Ve- 
‘nice. The advancement of this fin- 
gular genius. to the fovereignty waa 
marked with many peculiarities ; and 
the apparent defignation of him by 
Providence to thofe high dignities he 
had fo defired, and which he became 
fo well, is yet fearcely forgotten among 
us, though two fo bufy centurics have 
elapfed fince he wore them. It was 
his delight to impreis that defignation 
on men’s minds. * Whenever I played 
‘at back-gammon,’ faid he, ‘ Ax cing 
‘was always fure to win the game.’ 
He was fon to Peretti, a turned-off 
footman of the Farnefe houle, who 
married one of the maids, and lived at 
foot of Monte Alto, where that extra- 
ordinary fon was born to them on the 
day Charles V. was crowned emperor. 
* We fet out together,’ faid Sextus V. 
often; * but fortune fet me to keep 
‘ pigs, when I wanted to be driving 
* more rational, though not leis obiti- 
‘nate animals.” The truth was, Tarli, 
the famous preacher, going to a wed- 
ding in that neighbourhood one day, 
faw this lad keep on crying while every 
one elfe feemed happy. * What dott 
‘cry for fo, child? fays Tarli, * ted? 
‘me.’—* I cry,’ replies little Peretti, 
* becaude God gave me a heart to be a 
* great man, and 1am but a poor boy.’ 
—‘ Wilt thou ftudy and be good, and 
‘learn to be a great man?’ iays the 
preacher.—‘ Yes ¢hat I will, and keep 
* pigs no more, but turn friar.’--- 
‘Friars are always poor, my ‘child,’ 
anfwered Tarli; ‘thofe who detpite 
* poverty muft not be friars.’—* Well! 
*T’ll go through poverty then,’ replies 
the lad, ‘ as you go throug purgatory 
‘-——but I’ll come out a great max.’— 
* And fothou wilt, I am fure,’ exclaims 
the ecclefiaftic, turning to his compa- 
nion Selleri, who laughed, but faid, 
‘Show us the road to fuch a town, 
* child, and don’t cry any more.’ ‘The 
boy ran before them without fhoes, 
nor could threats or ‘perfuafion drive 
him back from their convent, where 
they clothed and taught him ; till fuch 
were his acquirements, and fuch his 
proficiency, that the fuperiors counted 
him a prodigy of early icience, and his 


* “ It isremarkable that the Roman de Rou, a Norman compofition, acknow- 
ledges that Edward, at the folicitations of his barons, appointed Harold his heir. 
See it in Lancelot, p. 416. Perhaps Edward’s weak and vacillating mind firlt 
favoured the one and then the other, according as the laft and moft urgent foli- 


Citations prevailed.” 
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protector Tarli,on his death-bed, preff- 
ed his hand, faying, ‘I grieve, dear 
* Felix, I can live no longer to witnels 
* your felicity and fame. You will be 
* Pope, I’m fure you will.—-* And 
‘from that day,’ fays Sextus, * J re- 
‘ falved on’t When fettled in the 
feat he was born for, he relaxed not 
from ftudy, nor ftained his character 
with vice or folly; but in five years 
contributed, fays Zimmerinan, more 
to the embeilifiiment of modern Rome 
than Auguftus Cetar did to ancient 
Rome in forty. The immente hofpital, 
the four fine cbelifks, the water-work, 
where he employed four thoufand 
workmen, the improvements in the 
library, the ftatues of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, placed upon ,Antonine’s and 
Trajan’s pillar, cvince his munificent 
fpint. The. diftribution of his time 
alone can account for the valt works 
that he perturrred. Five hours he al- 
lotted then, to literature, feven to the 
cares of ftate, two to his private de- 
votions, four to convivial recreation 
and focicty—the reft to eep. When 
fome of his counfellors grieved to fee 
the Bible tranflated into Italian— 
‘Oh, it will fave thofe noble fouls,’ faid 
he, ‘ who take no pains to learn Latin 
$ like the heretics.’ Some years before, 
in fact, when Calvin died, they were 
atraid of fending Montalto legate to 
Geneva, left he fhould fet up: an inde- 
pendent fect. But though, befides all 
his public works, he daily maintained 


three hundred poor out of his privy” 


purfe, at his demiie the public coffers 
were left fuller than they had been by 
any Chriftian fovereign; ‘ And this,’ 
fays he, ‘ might any man do, who fet 
‘his face againft vice, the great de- 
“vourer of money, time, and fame.’ 
His only fifter, Camilla, was called 
into notice, her children were brought 
forward on every occafion, and no- 
thing pleafed him more than attentions 
paid to them. Yet although Philip IL. 
fent jewels of enormous value to his 
niece when fhe efpoufed the young 
Colonna, nothing could cure his hatred 
of the Spaniards; and when bigotted 
Olivarez, their ambaffador, exprefied 
his affliction that his Holinefs had per- 
mitted atranflation of Holy Writ; the 
Pope fitting profoundly filent, Oliva- 
rez. obferved it, and afked, ‘what em- 
* ployed his mind fo, and kept it from 


* attending ?”—-‘ I was juft thinking, 
‘ Sir,’ replied Sextus, ‘ which of thefe 
‘windows your Excellency might be 
* thrown out of, that fo with the feweft 
‘bones broken, you might learn to 
* addrefs Rome’s mafter and your own 
‘with more refpect.’~--‘ Thefe Spani- 
‘ ards,’ faid he afterwards, ‘ will poi. 
‘fon me, I know they will.’ And fo 
he thought they did at laft: but, like 
Flavius Vefpafian, his model in many 
things, he laboured for Rome’s wel- 
fare to the very limits of temporal 
exiftence; and then calling Caftagna, 
his old friend, clofe to him, ‘ After 
‘ pears *, fays he, ‘come chefnuts, 
*you know; and do not, dear Mon 
‘ fignore, keep fretting fo about thefe 
* heretics when you fucceed me, as | 
* am confident you will, but remember 
‘tis the converfion, not the death of 
‘ finners which God requires.’ Cafta- 
gna did fucceed Peretti, but lived not 
to obey him. The Sfonderati Pope, 
Gregory the Fourteenth, cut from his 
dying mother, a noble Cremonefe, by 
the Ceefarian operation, furvived them 
nota year. Innocent LX. reigned but 
feven weeks; and Clement the Eighth’s 
pontiticate was left to clofe the cen- 
tury with a magnificent jubilee caufed 
by the convertion, and adorned by the 
abfulution of Henry IV.” Vol. ii. p. 
526. . 


> 


HENRY THE FOURTH OF FRANCE=« 
MAKGCUERITE DE VALOIS, 


“ 1589, Henri 1V. de Navarre af- 
cended the Gallic throne. His mother, 
Jeanne d’Albret, was a Calvinift, and 
diligently imbued the prince with her 
own notions, but Gaultier, his firft 
preceptor, being of the Romifh perfua- 
fion, their young man poflibly grew 
up without a ftrong conviction on ei- 
ther fide; perhaps, indeed, his real 
bias was to Popery, from which the 
lady held him awhile fhe could. 

“ Henry was never able ftrongly to 
refift female influence, and Jeanne 
d’Albret had a predominating fpirit, 
endued befide with more than Spartan 
fortitude. The Popes had given away 
all her hereditary realms to Spain, and 
fhe indignant helped the Huguenots 
with her pen, purfe, and fword, This 
hardy dame had wedded Antoine Duc 
de Vendome, lineal defcendant of 


* « Peretti means little pears in Italian, and Cafagni means chefnuts.” 
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Robert de Clermont, fifth fon of great 
St. Louis, and firft Lord de Bourbon ; 
and when fhe was about to bring her 
famous fon into the world, her father, 
Albert I. king of Navarre (who never 
left the room) infifted on her finging 
fome ftanzas of a Bernoife ballad be- 
tween the paroxyfins of parturition. 
This family had been clofely purfued 
and carefully watched by Tufcan 
Catherine and her cruel Guifes, efpe- 
cially when Charles IX. died without 
iffue; yet after all, Henry the Third, 
Jeaving no heirs by beautiful but neg- 
jected Louife de Vaudemont, that lady 
caught his fpirit of devotion, and turn- 
ed nun; while the ambitious Floren- 
tine, forced to endure the fight of 
the young Bourbon fet on the throne 
of France, recurred to all her artifices, 
and fucceeded in making him divide it 
with her daughter Marguerite de Va- 
lois, hoping no doubt that when four 
of her children had fucceffively reigned 
in Paris, the fucceflion muft be fixed 
in her own progeny forever. In vain! 
Fair Margaret’s gallantries were fo 
early notorious, her hufband was oblig- 
ed to {hut her up; and though, having 
obtained a divorce from her, he mar- 
ried a coufin of the fame Medicean 
houfe, old Catherine broke her heart. 
She had adorned France with many 
beautiful buildings, and enriched it 
with valuable MSS. from Italy; but 
was juftly detefted by a people whofe 
blood fhe fpared not. Mary, though 
of the fame family, was no literary 
character: when the Swifs envoys 
came to compliment her, fhe, who un- 
derftood them not, afked Melfon what 
they faid? The courtier boldly re- 
plied :---- Madam, they fay your Ma- 
* jefty is more lovely and more excel- 
‘lent than any princefs ever feen on 
‘earth.’ A perfon prefent /miled :---- 
‘Well!’ fays the Queen, ‘ Melfon 
‘tells what they ought to have faid *.’ 
After her marriage with the King, 
Margaret was no more forbid the court, 
which fhe filled with her intrigues, her 
verfes, her talents, her amours, and 
laftly, like her brothers, with her pe- 
nances. BrantOme celebrates her wit 
and elegance, and her memoirs are 
deeply interefting. ‘The Queen of Na- 
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varre’s tales, however, were compofed 
for Henri the Fourth’s grandmother, 
fifter.to Francis the Firft. ‘The book 
was named Les Marguerites de la Mar+ 
guerite des Princeffes, tres illuflre Reine 
de Navarre. Marguerite means a pearl, 
and likewife a daify. I fuppofe the 
compiler, who at firft called it Hepta- 
meron, meant that his readers fhould 
confider thefe as picked pearls or 
flowers----choice tales. It was this 
lady’s daughter, Jeanne d’Albret, who 
gave to the admiring world one of its 
gayeft, braveft, greateft chieftans, the 
gallant Henri 1V. who loved his fub- 
jects, protected their interefts, extend- 
ed their commerce, and confirmed their 
happinefs. ”’T was after the peace his 
change of religion procured for France, 
that her artificers learned to work in 
glafs, a manufacture till- then confined 
to Venice, but Lyons in this reign be- 
gan to flourith, and tapeftry-work gave 
hope of that perfection we have wit- 
neffed fince in the fine Gobelin’s loom. 
Silk too was cultivated in Provence, 
and the kind king expreffed his friend- 
ly with that every peafant from Picardy 
to Perpignan fhould have a pot and 
fowl ready to boil in it, each Sunday 
through the year. His good intentions 
were well feconded by wife and faith- 
ful Sully, of whofe fervices Henry ap- 
peared moft fenfible: for when his 
rival miftreffes tormented him with 
their jealoufies and jars, his anfwer 
was---a dozen pretty girls were of not 
half the value in his eyes as that one 
honeft man. How rightly he had 
judged, the great event declares; for 
Sully, though himfelf a Lutheran, 
urged his mafter to accept the terms, 
and take the kingdom and Catholicifm 
together. ‘ Change then yourfelf,’ re- 
plied the fovereign. ‘That could do 
* only mifchief,’ faid the minifter. ‘TI 
‘may be a Proteftant, and no harm 
‘done. Your Majefty muff abjolutely 
‘ profefs the Romith tenets.’ The 
fweetnefs and fo-ial temper of this 
prince made him after that event little 
lefs than adored at home, while his 
heroic courage ir the field, by proving 
him refpectable for well-tried valour, 
filled even felfifh Spain with admira- 
tion, rendered him a powerful media~- 


* “ Mary de Medici loved gallantries well cnongh ; and fo encouraged Ot- 
tavio Rinuccini, called by fome authors inventor of Italian operas, that he fol- 
lowed her to France and loft his wits for love. Recovering, he hid his shame 


and difappointment in a monaftery.” 
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tor for Holland, and helped to heal 
every breach between the then prefent 
Pope and the Vénetians.” Jol. ti. p. 
47> 


SCOTTISH WORDS OF FRENCH 
DERIVATION. 

“ A SCOTCH fhilling then (temp. 
Jac. If.) Buchanan fays, was equal to 
an Englih fixpence, the halfpenny was 
firft coined in the next reign and called 
a sawbie, becaufe ftamped with the 
image of James III. then a dabie, per- 
haps, or poflibly from a corruption of 
bafpiece, low money, French. It is 
obiervable that mapy French words are 
retained among this people, who have 
always maintained a clofe, not to fay a 
kind correfpondence with France, ever 
fince Charlemagne made an alliance 
with their king Achaius, and took 
young Mailros for his tutor, exchang- 
ing chivalry for literature, if it be true 
that Mailros inftituted, on his return 
from the continent, that ancient mili- 
tary Order of the Thiftle, and added 
the well-known motto, Nemo me impuze 
lacefit. ‘The words marrow for huf- 
band, from mari; bonie from bonne, 
and a thoufand more befpeak French 
derivations. Cards are mentioned as 
the diverfion of the Scottith court in 
1so1, before ours had an idea of them: 
they were called quartes, four-fided 
things, in French pronunciation cartes. 
Charles VI. was the firft perfon we 
read of in Europe, who made his 
amufement confift in arranging and 
difpoting the four fuits, originally de- 
yvifed to reprefent the four claffes or 
detcriptions of men: Hommes de cheur, 
viz. quoit-men, choir-men, clergy ; 
carreaux or coin, for the monied peo- 
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ple, merchants; picgues, for the fole 
diery; and trefe or trefoil, denoting 
the agricolifts. Thefe are green yet in 
fome packs of cards J have cxamined 
cn the continent ; and as to the fuit of 
diamonds, carreaux, they have in Italy 
now when playing tarocco the repre. 
fentation of a coin upon them. ‘The 
king of hearts had a chorifter’s gown 
on his back, A. D. 1783, at Seville and 
Barcelona, but / as de picg,as a good fo}. 
dier, conquers it erry game. The sine of 
diamonds has a rgfevence to nine lucklefs 
merchants, combined for fome difco. 
vering enterprife about the time when 
all eyes were turning weftward ; ’tis 
called the curfe of Scotland till, from 
their failure, as 1 have read and 
heard *.” Vol. ii. p. 160. 





TOURNAMENT S=--MORRIS DANCING==» 
VILLIERS DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, 
&e. 

“ THE laft tournament held in our 
country, for Elizabeth’s amufement on 
Blackheath, was of ill ending. A 
dwarf appeared tendering the Queena 
paper, fignifying how fome knights 
from a far country, devoted to their 
dames, had vowed to maintain the ho. 
nour of their beauties againft whoever 
fhould affirm his fair one more excel. 
ling. ‘ My bold ’Squire,’ replied her 
Majefty, ‘ you give fhort notice, yet 
‘fhali your challenge be anfwered? 
At the trumpet’s found, therefore, out 
ftarted champions on both fides richly 
accoutred, and M. Cornwallis waa 
terribly hurt by Sir John Perrot, natu- 
ral fon to Henry VIII. The Queen 
felt greatly diftreffed, and a Mahome- 
tan envoy prefent, wifely exclaimed; 
* If thefe combatants be in earnelt, this 


* « Tt isa well-known vulgarity in England to fay, Come, Sir, will you have 
aftreke at the old hiftory of the four kings? meaning, Wilt you play a game at 
cards? Yet has this phrafe a deep and rational meaning. 

Thefe four kings reprefented the four great monarchies, 


Jews, Greeks, Romans, Franks, 
under David, Alexander, Ceiar, Charlemagne. 
The lead the four fuits Hearts, Spades, Clubs, Diamends. 
The queens are, Efther, Arginet, Pallas, Judith. 


“ Knaves are walets. 


Servetus Burn tells us, that in Saxon, knafa or knapha, 


fignifies a fervant ; the thatcher calls fome inftrument a Anave to this day. 








“ ‘Phe Spaniards not underftanding the trefle, called that fuit ba/los ; accerd- 
ingly we find the ace of clubs at ombre and quadrille called daffo, we tranflating 
thence fay clubs ; and the thing we call a _/pade is evidently a pike’s head; but 
we do not mean a gardener’s /pade, we mean a fword, from the Spanith e/pada.” 


t ‘* Means Regina par excellence, anagram.” ; 
is 
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¢js too little; but.if they be in jeft, 
tbelieve me, *tistoo much!’ A mef- 
fenger arriving to tell how Henry Il. 
of France had received his death’s 
wound in a fimilar conteft ten days 
before; the entertainment was broken 
up, and tournaments put to a final 
and fatal end, both in our own coun- 
try and our neighbour’s. Thefe ro- 
mantic and dangerous amufements 
had their exit haftened ftill more, by 
the tafte people took up in tranflating 
the old Greek tragedies, and correct- 
ing our ftage by model of the old 
Greek drama. In fhis again our fove- 
reign bore her part, and rendered the 
Hercules CEtwrus intq Englifh. I fup- 
pofe Shakefpear was a better courtier 
than to ridicule what had attracted her 
immediate notice, elfe fhould 1 be 
tempted ftrongly to believe, that the 
nonfenfe he puts into Bottom the wea- 
ver’s mouth about Ereles’ wein, a ty- 
rant’s vein, and a part to fear a cat in, 
had reference to Hercules, in the 
Queen’s favourite play, throwing the 
beafts about from the top of Mount 
Gta, Her Majefty was not the only 
woman employed in Greek literature ; 
and verfifications of old poets byfemale 
hands, were then coming out every 
day. Puttenham fays, ‘ We would 
‘not have girls be too precife poets, 
‘left with fuch fhrewd wit, as rhyme 
§ requireth, they become hateful to huf- 
* bands who love not fantaftic wives.’ 
Harvey had faid in his character of a 
maid of honour, 


*Saltet item, pingatque eadem, doc- 
tumque poema 
‘ Pangat ; nec mufas nefciat illa meas.’ 


But the fear of dying maids and /ingle 
wymmen, as Puttenham threatens, 
feems to have taken immediate effect ; 
and ladies were fo well warned by Aim, 
and by Edward Hake afterwards, in 
his Touchftone of Time Prefent, that in- 
ftead of being fuch fcholars, that Ro- 
get Afcham reproached the univerfity 
with the court lailes’ fuperior erudition, 
they ran into a contrary extreme, and 
by the time the Stuart race was ended, 
a family receipt book c:4 tained all the 
literature of an Englifh country hufwife, 
however high her rank, while Swift’s 
eccount of Queen Anne’s maids of ho- 
nour, forms a droll contraft to Harvey 
and. Afcham’s notion of that poft under 
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Elizabeth, and of their knowledge who 
occupied the ftation. 

* Allchanged apace; Hake wrote & 
book on the impiety of dancing, but 
girls did not leave that off as willingly 
as grammar. The art, however, un- 
derwent many alterations: a dance 
called Pavan, from Pavo the peacock, 
becaufe they performed it in long robes 
puffing and trailing after them, was 
difmiffed, and the fame figure to quick 
time came in with Scots’ reels, &c. 
We call it a trufed peacock * ftill, in 
the north, becaufe the train is tucked 
up, asin ajig. The galliard which fet 
Sir Chriftopher Hatton high im his fo- 
vereign’s favour, till fep b he be- 
came lord keeper ; RA hela tecplace at 
Paris, where Furetiere tells us, that in 
1558, a book of Orchefography was 
publithed, denoting the names of va- 
rious motions in a dance, fiefon relevée, 
brifée marche and clofe: words now 
familiar to us all, but apparently new 
enough to Englifh people in Addifon’s 
time, becaufe the Spectator makes 
much fport out on’t. The Morefeo, or 
Moorifh dance, brought in by Cathe- 
rine of Arragon, is fcarcely gone quite 
out of the ifland yet, I believe. Morris 
dancing (for fo yi corruption it was 
called) lafted till George the Second’s 
reign at leaft, and Morrice pikes for 
the purpofe were common in Wales 
five years ago. 

“ Queen Mary delighted much in 
what reminded her of Spain and Spa- 
niards; but tumbling and trampoline 
tricks, at that time a novelty, inchaunt- 
ed her, as we read, to muche merriment. 
What wonder then, if James of Scot- 
land, her firft coufin once remoyed, 
was ftruck with fuch performances ! 
his mind was not empty, though it 
was flexible, but no endowments give 
the power fo ufe them, Tat quality 
depends on frength of mind, not ful- 
nefs. ‘This prince faw plainly how the 
world was going, and he faw plainly 
too, he could not ftop or turn it— 
‘He recommended other modes to his 
nobility, and told the great lords with 
good fenfe enough, that here in town 
they could appear only like great fhips 
upon the ocean, but that in their own 
{hires and boroughs, they would fhine 
like great fhips at a river’s mouth, 
efleemed and wondered at, and bene- 
fiting thofe around. 


* « From a trufi’d pea comes the word frath/pes, I believe.” 
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“ The wife maxims of a man whofe 
conduct was repugnant to decorum 
however, juft at the moment when de- 
corum began to hold a higher price 
than learning ; failed of all effect upon 
his hearers, who faw him every day 
duped by Gondemar, cajoled by Bai- 
fompierre, and fooled by Buckingham, 
almoft to fatuity. The trick this laft- 
named nobleman played, bringing a 
fucking pig wrapt in a mantle for the 
king to kifs, making him believe it was 
a new-born baby to which his Majefty 
had promifed to ftand fponfor, was a 
device even below contempt, had it 
been practifed on a child of eleven years 
old: yet ferved it as a ftanding jeft at 
court, and to that foolery the Duke 
alludes, when in his letters from France 
and Spain, preferved in our Britifh 
Mufeum, he begins, ‘ Dear dad and 
* gofip.’ One is not forry to fee every 
one of fuch epiftles ending however 
with, your Highnefs’s humble fave and 
dog, Stenny. Many ftrange paflages are 
recorded of their odd familiarity by 
French Memoires. Thofe of le Mar- 
quis de Baffompicrre, Marefchal de 
France, compiled whilit Richelieu kept 
him in the Baftile, whence that great 
minifter’s death releafed him, teem 


“with tales told of our Englifh mo- 


narch and his favourite. Among the 
reft he fays, how while King James 
and he were {peaking ferioufly upon 
bufinefs one morning, without any wit- 
neffes in the bedchamber, Buckingham 
came tumbling in, in his odd way, and 
clapping a hand on each of their 
fhoulders, leaped fuddenly between his 
own legs in the air—‘ Glijjant et fautant 
‘ (fays he) comme un danfeur de corde, et 
‘dune maniere merveilleufe, put an 
end to the converfation. Grave cha- 
racters always affect levity in their do- 
meftic companions; and I fuppofe 
Charles I, whofe face was faid by phy- 
fiognomifts to be marked ftrongly with 
melancholy and misfortune, delighted 
in feats and froli¢s like his father, 
otherwife it feems to me foolither fill, 
that he fhould for a friend and future 
minifter make his deliberate election of 
the youth his predecetfor had taken up 
merely as a toy. The intimacy be- 
tween them grew up from the young 
prince’s defire of fecing the Infanta, 
whom it was thought fit for him to 
marry, and for whom he fancied him- 
felf already poffeifed with paflion.--- 
Villiers, eager to efcape from his old 


mafter’s awkward fondnefs, and de. 
firous to difplay his fpirit of gallantry 
and variety of accomplifhments on a 
new and more extenfive theatre, re. 
folved to obtain confent for accompa. 
nying Baby Charles (as his doting pa. 
rent called him), who, although convin. 
ced beyond a doubt of the folly of fuch 
an exploit—being overawed by a favou. 
rite he now beganto fear, and over-per. 
fuaded by a fon who above all things 
he loved, and being ever unable to deny 
fuits, permitted their abfence on the 
filly and dangerous errand, when tears 
and entreaties failed of power to detain 
them. My countryman, Sir Richard 
Wynne, was in their train and confi- 
dence, and has given the beft account 
we have of their adventures. Tom 
Hearne publifhed it, but it is little 
read, though very entertaining: his 
head, painted by Cornelius Janfen, is 
preferved at Wynnftay, and Bartolozzi 
engraved it for Mr. Pennant’s book, 
but the author’s body lies at Wimble- 
don in Surrey, far from his native land, 
He tells how the Infanta was ufed to 
go and gather May dew for her com- 
plexion in early morn at a cafadi cam- 
po, or fummer-houfe, on t’ other fide 
the river, I remember ; and how Prince 
Charies, taking with him Mafter En- 
dymion Porter, went thither likewife, 
and got furreptitioufly into the houfe, 
and into the garden too; but his fair 
one was in the orchard, between which 
and them waé a high partition wall. 
This did not, however, keep out the 
active Englifhmen: our future fove- 
reign, like Romeo, with Jove-light 
aings did overleap that wall—but the 
old Marquis Olivarez hearing him, 
hobbled to the fcene of meeting, and 
fell on his knees, conjuring the prince 
to retire, and protefting that bis head 
muft inevitably anfwer for fuch a 
breach of cuftom and ancient ufages, 

“ Goodnefs of heart prevailed over 
abfurdity for once, and no more private 
conferences were even fought by 
Charles, who now contented himflf 
with watching her, the Spaniards faid, 
‘as a cat w*tches a moufe,’ and fing- 
ing fegued.%as under her window, 
among which the following feems bet 
remembered. 


Carlos Eftuardo foy 
ue fiendo amor mi guia; 
Al ciel @Efpana voy, 
Por ver mi Eftrella Marig.. 
As 
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Asa proof that our royal adventurer 
made his own verfes, they are bad ones; 
and fuch as none but a foreigner would 
make. The match went oft however, 
through the caprices of Buckingham, 
who once fo withed it; and the two 
friends, their friendihip unimpaired, 
in fpite. of all his pranks, returned 
home through France, where Villiers 
felt himfelf more at home than in grave 
Caftile, the courtiers of whofe king re- 
collected a thoufand infults offered to 
them or to their families by a prefump- 
tuous favourite, who, while among 
them, they felt half afraid of.”” Voi, ii. 


p. 226. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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a 
EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 


“ THE prefent work owes its origin 
to an accidental excurfion into Mon- 
_mouthfhire, in company with my friend 
Sir Richard Hoare, during the autumn 
of 1798. I was delighted with the 
beauties of the fcenery; I was ftruck 
with the picturefque ruins of ancient 
caftles memorable in the annals of hif- 
tory, and I was animated with the 
view of manfions diftinguifhed by the 
refidence of illuftrious perfons ; obiects 
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which the fketches of my friend’s pew 
cil rendered more impreflive. 

“ On.my return I examined my 
hotes, perufed the principal books re- 
lating to Monmouththire, and con- 
vinced that fo interefting a county de- 
ferved particular notice, formed the 
plan of a tour, which fhould combine 
hiftory and deicription, and illutrate 
both with the ciforts of the pencil. 
Sir Richard Hoare ftrongly encouraged 
me in my undertaking, offcred to ac- 
company me again into Monmouth- 
fhire, and to fupply me with additional 
Views. 

“. Accordingly, in the {pring of 
1799, I explored the county in various 
directions, and received afliftance irom 
many gentlemen and men* of letters; 
bat as the matcrials were fill defec- 
tive, and as want of time and un- 
favourable weather prevented me from 
vifiting the fequeftcred and moun- 
tainous diftricts, J made a third ex- 
curfion in the autumn of the fame 
year. 

“ In the courfe of thefe three jour- 
nies I employed five months, and tra- 
verfed 1500 miles, and now prefent to 
the public the refu!t of my obfervations 
and refearches.” P. i. 





EXTRACTS. 
THE WELSH LANGUAGE. 


“« MONMOUTHSHIRE is com- 
prifed in the diocefe of Landaff, 
except Dixon, Welih Bicknor, and 
St. Mary’s church in Monmouth, 
which. belong to the diocefe of Here- 
ford, as do Cwmyoy, Oldcaftle, and 
Lanthony, to that ot St. David. 

“ The Wellh language is more pre- 
valent than is ufually uppofed: in the 
north-eaftern, eaftern, and fouth-eaft- 
ern parts, the Englith fongue is in 
comman.ute ; butin the fouth-weftern, 
weftern, and north-weftern diftriéts, 
the Welfh, excepting in the towns, is 
generally fpoken.. ‘The natives of the 
midland parts are acenftomed to both 
languages: in feveral places divine fer- 
vice is performed whelly in Welfhy in 
others in Exzlith, and in fome alter- 
nately in both. The natives of the 
weftern parts, which are fequeftered 
and mountainous, unwillingly hold in- 
tercourfe with the Englith, retain their 
ancient prejudices, and ftill brand them 
With the name Of Saxons : this antipa- 
thy, 
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thy, however, is gradually decreafing, 
by means of the eftabliihment of Eng- 
lith tchools, and the introduction of 
Englith manners, cuftoms, and manu- 
factures. ¢ 

“ The lancuage fpoken in the coun- 
ties of Monmouth and Glamorgan is 
the Gweniian, or one of the three 
principal dialeéts of Wales, in which 
many of the beft Welfh odes are com- 
poted.” Intred. p. *2. 








ANCIENT CASTLES AND CHURCHES, 

“ AMONG the principal objects of 
hifterical importance, the cafties arreft 
the attention of the curious traveller. 
From the want of authentic docu- 
ments, and the doubtful characlers of 
our ancient architecture, it is not eafy 
to afcertain the precife wra of their 
contruction, and to diftinguifh their 
diflerent proprietors. Stone caftles 
were undoubtedly ufed by the Romans, 
and occupied on their departure by 
the Britons, who had been trained 
under their military difcipline. The 
Saxons, in their gradual conqueft of 
England, obtained poffeffion of thefe 
ftrung holds, and conftru¢ted others in 
various parts of the country. ‘The 
roundneis of the arches, and other 
leading characters of Roman architec- 
ture, were ftill preferved; but the fim- 
plicity and elegance were loftin amore 
ponderous ftyle; their buildings were 
loaded with rude and fantaftic orna- 


ments, and as the arts of war changed,. 


new modes of defence were intro- 
duced, particularly during the conteft 
between the Saxons and Danes. It is, 
however, acknowledged that thefe caf- 
tles were few in number, and much 
dilapidated at the time of the Con- 
guelt; a circumftance which princi- 
pally contributed to the fuccefs of the 
Norman invafion. 

“ From the neceffity of retaining 
the natives in jubjeétion, the con- 
querors repaired the old fortreffes, and 
conftrucied new caftles in different 
parts of the kingdom. Thefe ftrong 
holds became fo numerous, that ijn 
little more than a century their number 
exceeded eleven hundred. 

“ On their firft arrival the Normans 
employed the fame mode of architec- 
ture as the Saxons, but with larger 
dimenfiens, and perhaps with a greater 
number of capricious ornaments; and 
hence aries the great difliculty of dif- 
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tinguifhing a Saxon from a Norman 
building ereéted at this period. 

« owards the commencement of 
the twelfth century, a criterion of dif, 
tinCion was derived from the intro. 
duction of the pointed, or as it js 
ufually called, the Gathie arch, which 
probably owed its origin to the inter. 
fedtion of the femicircular arches in 
the ornamental parts of the Saxon or 
Norman buildings. It was at firft 
{paringly employed; but was gradu. 
ally intermixed with the Saxon or Nor, 
man fty!<, unti! it came into gereral 
ufe, before the latter end of the fame 
century. 

“ At its firft appearance, which 
fecms to be earlier than js generally 
fuppofed, the Gothic architecture was 
plain and mnadorned, but was gradu. 
ally diftinguifhed by fender and cluf- 
tered columns, lightnefs of the walls, 
numerous buttrefles, and by a profu- 
fion of ornaments. In the age of 
Henry VI. it reached its higheft perfee- 
tion, as may be feen in the beautiful 
fpecimen of King’s College in the uni- 
verfity of Cambridge. Soon after that 
period, the arch became wider and 
lefs pointed, and gradually tended to 
a circular form. ‘Towards the middle 
of the fixteenth century, a whimfical 
intermixture of Roman, Saxon, Nor- 
man, and Gothic architecture was in- 
troduced, and retained until the acop- 
tion of the Palladian ftyie. 

“ Mott of thefe ftyles are obfervable 
in the caftles, churches, and other 
ancient buildings of Monmouthihire. 
Few Roman remains exift, and the 
Saxons, being never poffeffors of the 
whole country, could leave but few 
fpecimens of their architecture, and 
thofe of a period when it is difficult 
to diftinguifh it from that of the early 
Normans; but'the Gothic is moft pre- 
valent. From thefe circumftances, as 
well as from hiftorical evidence, it is 
probable that the greater,part of the 
caftles in this county owed their origin 
to the Normans, and were built or re- 
paired after the introduction of Gothic 
architecture: none, perhaps, execpt 
Scenfreth, are wholly Saxon or early 
Norman; a few exhibit an intermix- 
ture of the Norman and Gothic; and 
the reft are entirely Gothic. 

“ The churches are fingularly pic- 
turefque, from their fituation, form, 
and appearance; they fiand in the 
midft of the fields, and on the banks 
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of the rivers; are often embowered in 
trees, and generally at a confiderable 
diftance from any habitation. 

« A whimfical and not unpleafing 
effet is fometimes produced by the 
coat of plaifter or lime with which 
they are covered. The body of the 
church is ufually whitened, occafionally 
alfo the tower; in fome inftances the 
tower is uncoloured, and in others the 
battlements only are whitewafhed. 
This intermixture of colours is inge- 
nioufly accounted for by Effex in his 
remarks on ancient brick and ftone 
buildings in England; * The Normans 
‘frequently raifed large buildings with 
‘pebbles only, and fometimes with 
‘pebbles intermixt with rag-ftones. 
‘As this rough manner of building 
‘with rag-ftones and other irregular 
‘ materials, required a coat of plaifter- 
‘ing to make them fair without and 
‘neat within, we find that thofe {mall 
‘churches and other buildings which 
‘ were built in this manner, were always 
‘ plaiftered in the infide, and frequently 
Son the outfide, with a compofition 
‘of lime and fand, the remains of 
‘which may be traced in many of the 
*Saxon and Norman churches, and in 
‘fome more modern.’ 

“ Thefe churches exhibit different 
ftyles of architecture; many of them, 
particularly in the mountainous dif- 
tris, are very ancient ; and it is pro- 
bable that a few were conftructed by 
the Britons, fome by the Saxons, and 
feveral at an early period of the Nor- 
man monarchy, as is evident from the 
rounded arches and mouldings pecu- 
liar to thofe ftyles; but the far greater 
part were built fince the introduction 
of Gothic architecture. 

“ The firft are generally of a fimple 
form, of {mall dimenfions, fhaped like 
a barn, without any diftinétion in the 
breadth or height between the nave 
and the chancel, and without a belfry. 

“ The fecond fpecies is of fome- 
what later date: the chancel is nar- 
rower and lefs lofty than the church ; 
a {mall belfry is alfo placed over the 
roof at the weftern extremity, with 
one or two apertures for bells, the 
fopes of which defcend into the 
‘church. 


“ The third fpecies confifts of a 
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nave, a chancel, and a tower or bel- 
fry, which is fometimes placed at the 
weftern extremity, fometimes in the 
middle, and fometimes at the fide. 
The tower was at firft rude and maf- 
five, afterwards increafed in height and 
lightnefs, was drnamented with battle- 
ments, and in later times with pin- 
nacles. A few, particularly thofe in 
the eaftern parts of the county, are 
provided with fteeples, and are fcarcely 
earlier than the 13th century. 

“© Many of the churches have under« 
gone little change fince the era of the 
Reformation, and exhibit traces of the 
Roman Catholic worfhip, particularly 
in the niches for faints, the receptacles 
for holy water, and fometimes in the 
veftiges of the confeffional chair. 

«« Many alfo contain remains of the 
rood loft; almoft all of the doorway 
and fide ftaircafe, which led to it. In 
feveral churches I obferved the tranf- 
verfe beams from which the crofs was 
fufpended, and in that of Bettws New- 
ydd almoft the whole loft remains. In 
many parts of this county, the poor of 
every perfuafion ftill retain the cuftom 
of begging bread for the fouls of the de-' 
parted on All Souls’ day; the bread 
then given is called Bara ran, or Dole 
bread. 

“ The fonts are in general remark- 
able for fize and rudenefs of workman- 
fhip ; circumftances which befpeak an- 
tiquity, and prove that they were 
formed when baptifm was performed 
by immerfion, and not by fprinkling. 

“© A remarkable cuftom of high an- 
tiquity, which greatly disfigures the 
churches, is prevalent in thefe parts. 
The infide of the church is often the 
common place of fepulture. When a 
corpfe is buried, the pavement is taken 
up, a grave raifed in the fame manner 
as in common church-yards, and this 
heap of earth ftrewed with flowers and 
evergreens. As this cuftom is annu- 
ally repeated, and confidered as a tef- 
timony of remembrance, the ftones are 
feldom replaced, the faded plants rot 
on the furface of the grave, the floor 
is damp and dirty; and thefe tributes 
of affection, though pleafing objects 
in the church-yards, become offenfive 
and difgufting.” Introd. p. *27. 

(To be continued.) 
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an Inquiry into the Caufes of the 
Failure of the Expedition againft 
Ferrol. 8vo. 18 Stockdale. 

The 
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The Queftion as to the Admiflion of 
Catholics to Parliament confidered, 
upon the Principles of exifting Laws. 
With fupplemencal Obfervations on 
the Coronation Oath. By a Bar- 
RISTER. 8VO. 28 Booker. 

€afe of the Catholics confidered, and 
an Expedient propofed for the final 
Settlement of it. With an Appen- 
dix, containing Remarks upon Mr. 
Reeves’s Pamphlet. 8vo, 15. Sy- 
monds. 

The Thirteenth Report of the Society 
for bettering the Condition of the 
Poor. 8vo. 18. Hatchard, Rivingtons. 

Thoughts on the Dearnefs of Provi- 
fions, and the moft certain Method 
to reduce the prefent high Price of 
Wheat; addrefied to the principal 
Inhabitants of Great Britain. 8vo. 
6d. ‘ones, Oxford; Robinsons, Rod- 
Jon, London. 

A Letter to John Whitmore, Efq. 
Member of the Committee of the 
Houfe of Commons on the Coal 
Trade, pointing out the Impolicy of 
the propofed Meafure of obtaining 
Coals, from the manufacturing Dif- 
tricts to the Metropolis ; the Caufes 
of the high Price of Coals, and the 
Means of a permanent Reduction of 
Price. By Henry Grey MACNAB, 
M.D. 8vo. 5s. Griffiths. 

Unising and monopolizing Farms plain- 
ly proved difadvantageous, to the 
Land Owners, and highly prejudi- 
cial to the Public. ‘To which are 
added, feveral Obfervations, fhow- 
ing the Caufes of the prefent high 
Prices of all Kinds of Provifions. By 
Joun Lewis, of Eaft Bergholt. 8vo. 
2% Longman and Rees. 

A Survey of the Strength and Opulence 
of Great Britain; wherein is fhown 
the Progrefs of its Commerce, Agri- 
culture, Population, &c. before and 
fince the Acceffion of the Houfe of 
Hanover ; and containing a concife 
State of the Nation from official Du- 
cuments. By the Rev. Dr. CLarke, 
Secretary for the Library, &c. to his 
Royal Highne#é the Prince of Wales. 
With Obfervations by Dean ‘Pucker 
and David Hume, Efq. in a Corre- 
fpondence with Lord Kaimes, now 
firft publifhed. 8vo. 58. Cadell 
and Davies. 

A brief Reyiew of the Caufes which 
have progreffively operated to en- 
hance the Price of Provifions, but 
particularly of Bread Corn; with 


Suggeftions as to the beft Means of 
alleviating the prefent Diftrefs, and 
preventing the Recurrence of a fimi. 
lar Calamity. 8vo. 28. Vernor and 
Hood. 

A Maximum on the Rife and Progrefg 
of Famine. Addreffed to the Britith 
People. 8vo. rs. 6d. Wricht. 

A Propofal in behalf of the married 
Poor. 8vo. 18.6d. Arch. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. William 
Pitt on the Influence of the Stoppage 
of Iffues in Specie’ at the Bank of 
England, on the Price of Provifions, 
and other Commodities. The Se. 
cond Edition, with additional Notes; 
and a Preface, containing Remarks 
on the Publication of Sir Francis 
Baring, Bart. By Water Boyp, 
Eiq. M. P. 8vo. 53. Wright, 
Mawman. 

Letters from Paris to the Citizens of 
the United States of America, on 
the Syftem of Policy bitherto pur- 
fued by their Government, relative 
to their commercial Intercourfe with 
England and France, &c. By Jort 
Bartow. 8vo. 38. Ridgway. 

The Effect of Paper Money on the 
Price of Provifions; or, the Point 
in Difpute between Mr. Boyd and 
Sir Francis Baring examined; the 

. Bank Paper Money proved to be an 
adequate Caufe for the high Price 
of Provifions, and conftitutional Re- 
medies recommended. By Wit- 
LIAM FREND, Author of “ the Prin- 
ciples of Taxation,” “ the Principles 
of Algebra,” “ Letters to the Bifhop 
of Lincoln,” &c. 8vo. 15. 6d.—. 
Ridgway. 





SERMONS. 


Sermons of the late Rev. Joun Tovcu, 
A.M. Minifter of Aberlour and 
Mortlack, Banffshire ; revifed by his 
Son, the Rev. P. Toucu, late Chap- 
lain in his Maiefly’s Navy. In 3 vols. 
Vol. [. including in the Preface, Me- 
moirs of the Author. @8vo. 7% 
bound. Scott. 

Twelve Sermons, on various Subjects. 
By Joun Grose, A.M. F.A.S. 
Curate of the united Parifhes of St. 
Margaret Pattens, and St. Gabricl 
Fenchurch, Lecturer of St. Olave, 
Southwark, and Chaplain to the. 
Right Hon.Countefs of Mexborough. 
8vo. 75.6d. Rivingtons, Black and 
Parry. 

Sermons, 
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Sermons, by the Rev. SypnEy Smitu, 
A.M. 2vols; ramo. 8s. Second 
Edition, with Additions. Longman 
and Rees. 





THEOLOGY. 

An Introduction to the Study of the 
Bible; being the fourth Edition of 
the firft Volume of the Elements of 
Chriftian Theology ; containing 
Proofs of the Authenticity and In- 
fpiration of the Holy Scriptures; a 
fummary Hiftory of the Jews; an 


Account of the Jewifh Sects; anda : 


brief Statement of the Contents of 
the feveral Books of the Old and 
New Teftaments. By Grorcsr 
PretTyMAN, D.D.F.R.S. Lord Bi- 
fhop of Lincoln. s2mo. 53. Cadell 
and Davies. 

An Attempt to exhibit the Meaning 
and Comexion of Romans, sth 
Chapter, 12th and following Verfes : 
particularly fhowing how they apply 
to the certain Salvation of all In- 
fants: 8vo. 1s. Faulder. 

Religious Union: being a Sketch of 
a Plan for uniting Catholics and 
Prefbyterians with the Eftablifhed 
Church. 8vo. 18. Macavman. 

The Deftiny of the German Empire ; 
or, an Attempt to afcertain the 
Apocalyptic Dragon; and to fhow 
that the Binding of the Dragon, 
called that old Serpent, the Devil, 
and Satan, and the millenary State, 
are likely to be altogether different 
from what Chriftian Writers have 
taught us to expect. By J. BicHENO, 
M.A. 8vo. 28.6d. Fohnfon, Ma- 
thews. 

The fhorter Catechifm of Dr. Martin 
Luther, in Englifh and German. By 
Gustavus ANTHONY WACHSEL, 
D.D. late Paitor of the German 
Lutheran Chapel, Goodman’s Fields. 
ramo. 28. W. Phillips. — 

Atew plain Reafons why we fhould 
believe in Chrift, and adhere to his 
Religion. Addreffed to the Patrons 
and Profeffors of the new Philofo- 
phy. By RicHarp CUMBERLAND, 
Efg. 8vo. 18.6d. Lackington and Co. 

Six Letters addreffed to his Grace the 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, upon the 
Subje&t of ecclefiaftical Dilapida- 
tions; with a few curfory Obierva- 
tions upon the Right to the Tithes 
due, and accruing, when an Ineum- 
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bent dies; and an Inquiry into the 
Caufes why the A@ of the 17th of 
Geo. III. to promote the Refidence 
of the parochial Clergy, has been fo 
little beneficial either to the People 
or the Clergy. 8vo. 18. 6d. Riving- 


tons. 


The Pattern of Chriftian Prudence and 


Difcretion, urged againft hurtful and 
fantaftic Schemes of Life. By 
JoserH HoipEn Pott, A.M. Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln, and Archdea- 
con of St. Albans. 4to. 1s. 6d. 
Rivingtons. 





TOPOGRAPHY-—-TRAVELS. 


A Topographical Defcription of Cum- 


berland, Weftmoreland, Lancathire, 
and Part of the Weft Riding of 
Yorkthire ; comprehending, firft, a 
general introductory View. Secondly, 
a more detailed Account of each 
County; its Extent, general Ap- 
pearance, Mountains, Caves, Rivers, 
Lakes, Canals, Soils, Roads, Mine- 
rals, Buildings, Market-towns, Com- 
merce, Manufactures, Agriculture, 
Antiquities, and the Manners and 
Cuttoms of its Inhabitants. Thirdly, 
a Tour through the moft interefting 
Parts of the Diftrict; defcribing, in 
a concife and perfpicuous Manner, 
fuch Objects as are beft worth the 
Attention of the curious Traveller 
and ‘Tourift. Illuftrated with various 
Maps, Plans, Views, and other ufe- 
ful Appendages. By Joun Hovus- 
MAN. 8vo. 108. 6d. Fine Paper 12s. 
(See p. 145.) Printed by ollie, 
Carhfle; Law, Ave Maria Lane; 
Clarke, New Bond Street, London. 


An Hittorical Tour in Monmouthfhire; 


illuftrated with Views by Sir R. C. 
Hoare, Bart. a new Map of the 
County, and other Engravings. By 
WititaM Coxe, A.M. F.R.S.F.A.S. 
Rector of Bemerton and Stourton. 
In two Parts. gto. 4l.4s. Large 
Paper 7]. 7s. (See p. 171.) Cadell 
and Davies. 

A Tour through the Batavian Repub- 
lic, during the Months of October, 
November, and December, in the 
Year 1800: containing an accurate 
Account of the prefent domeftic 
State of that Country; with. Anec- 
dotes of the leading Characters, and 
of the late Englifh Invafion. By 
R. Feri. 8vo. Phillips. 

PRINTS, 
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PRINTS, &c. 


Two Drawing-books; the Subjects 
defigned by Mason CHAMBERLIN, 
engraved in Aquatinta by JEAKEs, 
late Pupil to Alken. 2s. each. Con- 
taining Cottage at Goodfhill, Ife of 
Wight ; Hovel near Norwood ; Cot- 
tage at Dumpton, near Ramigate ; 
Limekiln near Dorking, Surrey; 
Cottage near Briftol; Barn near 
Guilford; Cottage at Nettefwell, 
Effex; Saltwood Caftle, Kent. 

A fmaller Book, by the fame Hands. 
1s. Containing Cottage at Winter- 
bourn, Gloucefterthire; Cottages, 
Ifle of Wight; Ditto near Briftol 
Hot Wells. Reeves and Wocdyer. 

A new Drawing-book of Cottages, on 
four Plates. Drawn by CHAMBER- 
Lin, and engraved by JEAKES. 25. 
Reeves and Woodyer. 

Picturefque Excurfions in Devonfhire ; 
confifting of felect Views, with De- 
fcriptions, &c. By T. H. Wit- 
LiAMs and H. Jouns. No. I. Royal 
8vo. With four Views. 5s. (To 
be continued.) Murray and Highley. 

An emblematical Print; containing 
Medallions of twenty-feven of the 
principal Profeffors of Mufic. From 
Miniatures by H. Dz Janvry, de- 
figned by LouTHERBouRG, and 
engraved by Lanpszer. 11. 1s. 
Proofs rl. 118. 6d. Thompfon, Col- 
naghi. 

Portraits of Mary Queen of Portugal, 
and John Prince of Brazil. Drawn 
and engraved by RIvaRA. 125. 
Proofs 15s. Rivara. 

Map of Afia, on four Sheets. Coloured 
il.1s. <Arrow/mith. 

Angus’s felect Views of Seats, No. XIV. 
Containing the Seats of the Right 
Hon. Lord Berwick, in Shropthire ; 
Sir James Tilney Long, Bart. in 
Effex; and the Hon. William Athe- 
ton Harbord, in Norfolk. Price ss. 
Proofs 7s. 6d. Angus. 

Figures of Britifh Land Birds. En- 
graved on Wood by T. Berwick. 


To which are added, a few foreign 
Birds, with their vulgar and fcien- 
tific Names. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Mawman. 

The Finding of the Body of Tippoo 
Sultan, who loft both his Dominions 
and his Life, on the 4th of May 
1799. Daniel. 

Portrait of the Right Honourable 
Admiral Lord Keith, Commander in 
Chief of his Majefty’s Fleet in the 
Mediterranean. Engraved in Mez- 
zotinto by S. W. REyYNo tps, and 
painted by J. Hoppner, Efy. R.A. 
Size 14 in. by 20. 10s. 6d. Proofs 
or in Colours. 1.18. Ryley. 





PUBLICATIONS ANNOUNCED. 

A Voyage up the Mediterranean, in 
his Majefty’s Ship the Swiftfure. 
By the Rev. Cooper WILLyAms, 
A.M. 4to. With forty Plates in 
Aquatinta by STADLER. 

Antiquities, Caftles, Public Buildings, 
Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Seats, 
Cities, Towns, and _ picturefque 
Salles of Scotland. Etched by 
FitTLer, Size ro in. by 73. 

A complete View of the ancient Sports 
and Paftimes of the Englifh. By 
JoserHSrrutt. With fixty Plates, 
4to. 

Reliquie Romane; or, Roman Re- 
mains ‘in Britain. By SAMUEL 
Lyons, Efq. Folio. 

A Tour through Part of Wales; com- 
prifing a particular Defcription of 
Hafod, the Seat of Thomas Johnes, 
Efq. M.P. By J.E.Smiru, M.D. 
Prefident of the Linnzan Society. 
With Plates. Imperial Folio. (Only 
100 Copies to be printed.) 

A large Print, in three fheets, from 
the Picture of the Storming of Se- 
ringapatam. Painted by RoBeErt 
Ker Porter. Lately exhibited at 
the Great Room in the Lyceum, 
To be engraved by VENCRAMINI. 
Price to Subfcribers 61. 6s. Proofs 
tol. ros. 


Te 


ERRATUM, p. 160. 
For contemplete, read contemplate. 
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